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FOREWORD 

Dear Mr* Abbas^ 

It was a great pleasure for me to be able to 
read your '‘And One Did Not Come Back !” in 
manuscript. You have an easy pen and I believe 
you present a very correct picture of the events in 
China in the narrative. This hook will do a great 
deal to let the Indian people knoiv what their 
doctors did for China. It is a story that deserves 
to be better, known; 


Yours Sincerely, 



Calcutta, 
March 16, 1944. 



CREDENTIALS 


■"After going through the whole manuscript, 1 
must admit that you are a brilliant and faithful reporter, 
you have not only written exactly what 1 did say but 
also what 1 wanted and missed to say". 

Dr. B. K. BASU, 

Member oj the Congress Medical Mission to China 
(in a letter to the author). 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


1. Dr. M. ATAL, Leader of the Mission (Now in Jail). 

2. M M. CHOLKAR, Deputy Leader of the Mission. 

3. „ D. S. KOTNIS, (Died on duty in Ko-Kung, a village in 

North China on 9th December, 42). 

4. „ D, MUKERJI, (Recently released on parole from jail.) 

5. .. B. K. BASU. 

b ESIDES these five, other heroes of this story are Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who conceived the idea of sending a medical 
mission to China as a fraternal gesture of good-will; the thousands 
of Indians, rich and poor, who responded to the call of the 
Congress and donated the annas and rupees that financed the work 
of the Mission; Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek, Madame Chlang Kai- 
Shek, Madame Sun Yat Sen. Mao Tse Tung, General Chu Teh, 
General Chou En-lai and other leaders of China who all wel- 
comed the Mission and gave the members every possible help 
during their stay; and, above all, the common people of China 
who have fought the ruthless Japanese fascists for seven long years 
and, by their epic heroism, have earned the admiration and 
gratitude of lovers of freedom all over the world. It was to serve 
them that the Mission was sent and each member returned 
(and one died) with the firm conviction that to have served them 
In the grimmest hour of their destiny, was a unique privilege and 
an ennobling experience. 



WAS THERE”! 


i understand the large hearts ofiheroes^r- ^ 

fke courage of present times and alltimes^ •■--- 

-The disdain and calmness of martyrs 

Jll this I s:cal/o'iC\ It tastes good^ I like k zcell^ k hecomes mlne^ 
I am the man, / s/f'ered^ ! teas there. 


— WA1;T W'H IIWIAN 


T he story of iKe Indian National Congress Medical Mission to 
China ought to have been told by one of tlie members them- 
selves. The record of such a profound and moving experience 
needs the authentic touch of the ‘first person singular’. But 
a conspiracy of circumstances mates it impossible, at least for 
some time to come, for any of them to undertake the task. Out of 
the five, Dr. Kotnis, alas, is no more; Doctor Atal and Mukerji 
are, at the time of writing, in jail — a strange but significant post-script 
to this story of anti-fascist idealism; Doctor Cholkar, the grand 
old man of the Mission, is preoccupied with professional work. 
Moreover, the climatic rigours of North China had necessitated his 
return after only a year. 

That leaves out Doctor Basu, the last to leave China, who 
returned to India only a few months ago, and he Is busy touring the 
country, whipping up public interest in a projected second Medical 
Mission to China. But he was good enough to give me a great 
deal of his time for what turned out to be a marathon interview con- 
tinuing for more than tw^o weeks and it is to him and his remark- 
ably exhaustive diary that I am indebted for the material for this 
book. Where neccessary, I have drawn upon published material 
especially Edgar Snow’s books, for factual data and ‘local colour* 
so essential for filling up the details. 
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It IS a reporter's ratfier tliati an autfior'^s job I Iiave under- 
aken. Only the words are mine; the experience belongs to the* 
five intrepid souls who went on the Mission, But a reporter 
learns to relish the taste of vicarious adventure and as I listened to' 
Doctor Baw vividly relating his experiences, I could almosi; 
imagine myself among the members of the party, getting my first 
taste of an air-raid in Chungking or trekking perilous miles through 
the enemy communication lines in northwest China I 

It is a privilege# indeed, to be the one to tell this great stoiy. 
But somehow I had all along felt a sense o( identification with the 
purposes and experiences of this Mission, from the very first day 
when I read Pandit jawaharlal Nehrus moving appeal for 
Volunteers and donations for this project, I was passing through 
Shanghai in July, 1938, when the news of the preparations for 
sending this Mission appeared in the press and I know how 
enthusiastic and excited and overwhelmingly grateful the Chinese 
people were to hear of this fraternal gesture on the part of the 
Indian people. During the four years that the Mission worked in 
China I followed with tremendous interest their movements and 
experiences through the scanty press reports that were available 
in India, And last year when a brief message brought the sad 
news of the death of Doctor Kotnis, I was so moved by the 
tremendous significance of this tragedy — this martyrdom — that I 
wrote up for *‘The Bombay Chronicle’* an imaginary account of 
Doctor Kotnis* last moments. It appeared later in my book, “Let 
India Fight Fof Freedom** under the title “He Died fnr China’*, and 
Doctor Basu, when he read it, told me that my imaginary descrip- 
tion approximated the facts to a remarkable extent. Finally, I 
might mention that the despatch of a second Indian Medical Mission 
to China forms the climax of my novel of contemporary India# 
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"Tomorrow Is Ours^’. I hope, therefore, that 1 have earned the 
privilege of telling this story- 

It is a story, atonce exciting and inspiring, the hind of story 
that comes along in the way of a lucky reporter once in a life-time 
of journalism- It is the record of five brave idealists—the oldest of 
them a veteran of nearly 60 c\nd the youngest barely 26-*“-venturing 
forth on a mission of mercy, imperilling their health and their very 
lives, dodging Japanese bombs by a hair’s breadth a score of times, 
xvalking thousands of miles across trackless wastes, risking capture 
by the enemy, living on the barest and coarsest rations, performing 
delicate operations In caves and peasants* thatched huts with impro- 
vised instruments made of bamboo. It is more than that. It is the 
story of the suffering, enslaved heart of India that has gone out 
in sympathy to buffering humanity in every corner of the earth. It 
is the story of one definite contribution made by nationalist India 
to the world-wide cause of anti-fascism, a practical manifestation of 
the democratic sympathies of the Indian people, a small but 
significant token of what the Indian people might do for China if 
only they were free. Today much lip sympathy for China is 
expressed in Britain and America. But India sent a medical 
mission to China at a time when America was exporting oil and 
war material to Japan, when Britain was appeasing the war lords 
of Nippon by cutting oil the only life-line of China the Burma 
Road ! Who mooted the idea of this Mission ? Jawaharlal Nehru ? 
And where is he today ? In jail. And who has put him there ? 
The British rulers of India, the self-styled friends of China ! 
Mahatma Gandhi who blessed and enthusiastically supported the 
Mission is held in detention. G. P. Hutheesing, the Secretary 
of the China Relief Committee which collected the funds and made 
all arrangements for this Mission, is just out of jai! on parole. 
Thousands of those who contributed loathe fund that financed this 



Mission are m JaiL Two of the five doctors — Atal and Mulverjr'^ 

who risked their lives for the sake of China and the anti-fascist 
cause are in jail And a campaign of slanders has been kept going 
in the Allied press representing the imprisoned Indian nationalists-- 
Gandhi and Nehru, Atal and Mukerji !—“ as friends of Fascism^ 
and enemies of democracy. Let this book answer the slanderers I 

The tremendous welcome that the Congress Medical Mission 
received in China — from the highest officials of state as well as from 
the commonest people — clearly demonstrated the representative 
character of* the Indian National Congress as the real spokesman 
of the Indian people. New Delhi bureaucrats and Government 
servants may' be flown to New York and Washington and speak 
in the name of India at stage-managed meetings, but the five doctors 

sent by the Congress hy Gandhi and Nehru- were accepted and 

treated as ambassadors of the Indian nation. Through them, 
the Indian people spoke to their Chinese comrades, sent them 
a message of goodwill and fraternal greetings, expressed their 
admiration for China’s epic resistance, re-affinned thsj? ages-long 
friendship of the two ancient neighbours in terms of solidarity in 
their present struggle for freedom. As each member of the Mission 
returned to India he brought with him the answering echo of 
China^s sentiment, a friendly message of thanks and good wishes 
for speedy realisation of India’s aspirations for freedom. Ji>f/ 0?/e 
did not come hcic\ ! Dwafkanath Kotnis, by his martyrdom, has 
sealed the bond of solidarity between the free peoples of China 
and India with the sacred, irrefutable stamp of dfeath. 
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WARRIORS WITHOUT WEAPONS 


'\9(j man }s an Island entire of itself; ez>cry man is a ^lete of the 

continent^ a part rf the main; any man's death diminishes me her a ns e 

I am bwoked in mankind; and thcrforc necer send to {nozcfor zvhm the 
Sell tolls; it tolls for thed\ 

— »KrHK BfLVNi-; (Ail IStJi- mnir/ry yoet)> 

T N the sordid and graesome record of modern, warfare^ the only 
^-redeeming feature is the hurnanitarian work of those ‘Warriors 
without weapons’ who risk a!! the ha7.ards of the battlefields, 
not to kill but to save» not to inflict wounds but to heal them* 
ThivS legion of mercy " doctors and nurses and stretcher-bearers is 
perhaps the only evidence of man’s evolution in l b something better 
than a fratricidal ape. 


Carrying forward the traditions of Buddha, Christ, Mohamed 
and other humanitarians of all ages, the little lamp lighted by 
Florence Nightingale during the Crimean War still continues to 
shine in the encircling gloom of mans inhumanity to man. Nurse 
Cavell is dead but her soul goes marching on. 

It was in the year 1899 that an Indian Barrister in South 
Africa was moved by the horrors of the Boer War to enlist in this 
army of humanity. His name was Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
He belonged to the despised Black race which was subjected to 
all kinds of indigmlies and Immlliations by the white rulers of the 
Dark continent. He had been fighting for the civic rights of Ins 
countrymen, matching their organized passive resistance against 
the armed might of the white man’s Empire. He had every reason 
to be bitter against those who had humiliated him and his people. 
But he belonged to that glorious line of great souls who, through 
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the ages, have held aloft the banner of humanity above the poison- 
ous clouds of hatred and violence. He organized a stretcher- 
bearer corps, working in the thick of battle to carry the wounded 
to base hospitals. It was a perilous and arduous job and more 
than once his life was in imminent peril. Yet this “Black” man 
went back and forth through the firing, line, armed only with his 
courage and his faith, saving the lives of those very people who 
had insulted him, who felt themselves defiled even if an Indian 
travelled in the same railway compartment ! 

An eye-witness-a European himself-has recorded the heroism 
of stretcher-bearer Gandhi and his countrymen: — 

“As for Mr. Gandhi, I have never known him to preach 
what he was unwilling to practise and he naturally, in 

this enterprise, took an active part The call to the 

front came on the day preceding the battle of Colenso, 
and the thousand Indians reached the scene of the 
engagement in time to render invaluable service. They 
entrained amidst scenes of unusual enthusiasm, reached 
Chieveley at the moment of need, and, zdthout tvaiting to 
satlfy their hunger, marched on to Colenso, and then 
toiled on at their beneficent work all through the night. 

“The experience must have been terrible, for the woun- 
ded were so plentiful, and visions of dying agony stamped 
themselves on the memories of those who saw. Every- 
where, over the plain and down by the river, heaps of 
wounded and dead lay. Roughly speaking, one hundred 
and fifty were killed, and seven hundred and twenty 
wounded, in this engagement. It was a call for help to 
which the Indians eagerly responded, and worked beside 
their European comrades with rival devotion. 
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was during tke kottest kour of tkis engagement, 
wken men were falling fast on tke furtker bank of tke riven 
and there w^ere few to kelp... in spite of the peri! of death 
they crossed tke bridge and® worked from the other side 
a fezv of our sokfiers ozve their lives to the effident work 
done by the Indians that day •••although not h frequently obliged to 
accept Insults or stand fre^ they acquitted themselves zvith great 
credit, and earned the unstinted praise f the soldier s'"^^ 

It was in the same humanitarian spirit that Mahatma Gandhi, 
disregarding political controversy and racial bitterness, organized 
an Indian Volunteer Ainbiilance Corps in 1914 to serve the war 
wounded of the Allies. 

Earlier, in 1912, Turkey was in tke throes of the Balkan War, 
threatened from all sides, torn and bleeding, fighting for her very 
existence. Thousands of wounded died because tliere w'^ere too 
few doctors to look after them. At that time a young England- 
educated doctor, Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari (who was later to 
become the President of the Congress) organized a medical mission 
pf doctors and male nurses and proceeded to Turkey with medical 
supplies. Indian Muslims all over the country came forward with 
donations to finance this humanitarian project. Tke Mission 
earned the gratitude and admiration of the Turkish nation by their 
selfless work. 

The unprovoked aggression in Abyssinia by Mussolini’s black- 
shirt hordes stirred the entire Indian people as few events in 
history have ever done before. The Indian National Congresst 
as the mouthpiece of politically conscious India, expressed our 
feellings of indignation against the invader, and sj^mpathy for the 

^ Indian Patriot in South Africa'*, by JOSEPH .1. DO’KE* 
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viclim of aggression. Various schemes were mooted to send a 
Medical Mission to succour the helpless Ethiopians but before 
anything practical could be done, the first victim of Fascist ambi- 
tions had fallen, thanks to the impotency of the League of Nations 
and the sabotage even of the lialf-hearted Sanctions, by the 
appeaser brigade of Britain and France. 

The Spanish Civil War is rightly regarded by many as the 
‘dress rehear sal’ of the war into which Flitler was to plunge the 
world three 5;‘ears later. The Congress, under the leadership of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s unofficial Foreign Minister, took 
an unequivocal stand against the Franco insurrection and his Nazi- 
Fascist patrons behind the scenes. Fhe Congress at that time 
was for the first time going to the polls for elections to the 
provincial legislatures and in the thousands of election speeches 
that Nehru delivered he made Spain a live and Important issue for 
the Indian people. Sometime later, Dr. Atal, an old Congress- 
man and relative of Nehru, went to Spain on a one-man Medical 
Mission to carry India’s goodwill and fraternal feelings for the 
Spanish Republicans and to render whatever medical aid he could 
in attending the wounded soldiers of the International Brigade. 
And Nehru himself paid a flying visit to Spain to affirm nationalist 
India’s solidarity with the Republicans. 

Meanwhile, however, a grimmer drama was being played in 
China. The menacing shadow of Japan was creeping over the 
“Good Earth”, and the Nanking ‘incident’ — really the starting 
point of the second World War— had developed into a wholesale 
invasion of the country. Europe and America watched, uncon- 
cerned and complacent, the spectacle of the mighty, industrialized, 
‘modern and f ‘progressive’ Japan overrunning the ancient, 
‘backward’, ‘uncivilized’ land of China. . In the perspective of the 
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history of their own imperialist expansion, they found nothing very 
objectionable or revolting in the action of bellicose Japan seeking 
elbow room and markets ! — at the expense of defence- 
less and weak China. But the heart of India, softened by her 
own far from happy experiences of foreign rule, was profoundly 
touched* If sympathy with Spain or Abyssinia was based more on 
ideological grounds, the feelings aroused by China were more 
personal, more intense. China was no distant land one read of 
only in geography boohs, a mere speck on a world map; here was 
our next door neighbour, with whom we had lived in friendship 
and amity for thousands of years, with whom we had traded, 
exchanged religions and philosophies, ever since the days of Buddha 
and Asoha. Here was China, whose political and social revolu- 
tion had been a source of inspiration in our own struggle for 
freedom— the China of Sun Yat-Sen, Chiang Kai-Shek, Mao Tse 
Tung and Chu Teh. And India could not possibly afford to be 
a passive spectator of this life-and-death struggle of the Chinese 
people. 

But what could a nation, already in bondage, do ? A free 
India would have rallied to her defence if not directly by a declara- 
tion of war against Japan, then by sending su!)8tantial material help, 
as Soviet Russia had sent to the Republican government during the 
Spanish Civil War. Under the then existing circumstances, how- 
ever, even anti -Japanese demonstrations were frowned upon by the 
authorities who were fully imbued with the Chamberlainian spirit 
of appeasement. The genius of Jawaharlal Nehru hit upon a plan 
that would enable India to make a gesture of goodwill in keeping 
with her humanitarian traditions and, to some little extent at least , 
alleviate the sufferings of the Chinese people. I'he Congress 
decided to send a Medical Mission under the leadership of Doctor 
Atal. An appeal xvas issued, a committee elected, funds and 
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medical supplies collected — donations from philanthropists, free 
medicines and equipment donated by firms of manufacturing chemists, 
box collections from the man in the street, even proceeds from filni 
shows and variety entertainment programmes ! A committee of the 
most eminent medical practitioners including Doctors Jivraj Mehta 
and B. C« Roy interviewed the dozens of candidates who had 
volunteered to go on this mission and finally selected four* (taking 
into consideration their ability, experience and health), besides 
Dr« AtaL 

Of these, Doctor Cholkar was the oldest, being nearly 

60 at the time when he volunteered to undertake the hazar- 
dous trip to battle-scarred China. A veteran of the medi- 
cal profession and the leading practitioner of Nagpur, he had 
been known to be in active sympathy with the nationalist 
movement, a confirmed follower of Gandhiji, and it was purely 
humanitarian and patriotic motives that prompted him to offer 
his services. The other three were younger men all below 
thirty. Mukerji, from Calcutta, and Dwarkanath Kotnis of 
Sholapur (a graduate of the Bombay University) were both 
unmarried, adventurous sportsmen, who saw in the Mission an 
opportunity to serve a noble cause as well as seek thrilling’ 

and risk-laden adventure. Bijoy Kumar Basu, who had been 
interested in politics of the Left and was in sympathy with 
the cause of China, was lucky to be seleded. It happened 
that before he applied, one Dodor Ranen Sen of Calcutta 

had already been seleded. But as the police suspeded him 
of being a CommunisT: and he had several political convictions 
on his record he could not secure a passport and at the 

last moment Basu was selected to fill the vacancy. 

And thus towards the end of Augud, 1938. the five mem- 
bers of the Mission arrived in Bombay and met together for 
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the time- Atal, burdened with the responsibility of making 
final arrangements, the wise old Cholkar gravely enthusia^ic, and 
the three younger members bubbling with enthusiasm and that 
delicious dare-devilry that fills youthful hearts at the anticipa- 
tion of danger. The public of Bombay gave a hearty send-off 
to the five dodors at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Mrs. Naidu who pre- 
sided, addressing the members of the Mission, said; It is a 
dangerous task you are undertaking.' You might even liave to 
give your life, along with your Chinese comrades, in the cause 
of Chinas freedom.” Four years later these prophetic words 
were recalled when w'e received the news of Dodor Kotnis 
death in China. But on September 1, when the Mission sailed 
from Ballard Pier on board the P & O liner, S. S. Rajputana, 
their hearts were burdened with no dark thoughts. 

The local Chinese community of Bombay gave the Mission a 
hearty send-off with garlands and flowers and boys singing the 
National Anthem of China. The Chinese Vice-Consul was there 
to represent his Government and his people. On behalf of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu herself was present again to wish 
them kn along with Mr. and Mrs. Hutheesing and Editor 

S. A. Brelvl of The Bombay Chronklc. 

Among the crowd that saw them off. young Kotnis could 
count the maximum number of personal friends — inoMy medical 
college chums — and relatives including his aged father and mo- 
ther both of whom blessed their gallant son as he touched their 
feet before walking up the gangway. 

At midnight the ship sailed %vith the Mission— five * warriors 
without weapons — on board. Vi-'^th them they carried 
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Of/e mnhuhnee truck, 

One amhulancc car. 

Sixty cases of medicines and surgual instruments, 

One portable X-Ray apparatus, and 

the good wishes and blessings of an entire nation on whsi 
behalf they were faking to China not merely medical supplus hut a 
message of hope and faith and comradeship. 
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PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE. 


I go to Chhw. Bn* my heart nu /I he in India India and 
China zvUI mingle together in my mind, and 1 shall hring hath, 
I hope ^ something of the courage and invhicihk optimism of the 
Chinese people and their capacity to pull together when peril 
confronts theml'^ 

— JAXVAHARLAL NEHIilT 
(on the cec of his deparf/u/re to China in 1939). 

T he Second C!a.^s lounge of S. 5. Rajputana was humming with 

excited murmurs. “Do you know, my deaf “Yes, five 

Indian doctors “They are going to China, they say*’. “No, 
they are not being sent by the Government but by Gandhi's C'on- 
gress”, “Have you seen them yet ?" “Here they come". 

The passengers,- with the exception of a few snobbish hurra 
sahibs^ were all eager to make their acquaintance and soon the five 
Indians, easily spotted because of their white Gandhi caps, were 
engaged in conversation. The “old China hands", hard-boiled whisky 
drinking European commercial travellers, tried to impress them 
with their knowledge of the Far East. Fhe ladies wanted to 
interest them in the social life, --“dances, games and Bridge—of the 
ship. But the doctors were naturally more interested in talking 
to the two Chinese passengers both of whom, on tlieir part, were 
equally glad to make friends with the Indians on their way to serve 
China, The older of the two turned out to be Dr. Chao Ting 
Chi, Ph. D. from Columlna, a prominent economist and sociologist, 
editor of “Amerasia" and a member of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The younger, Mr. Wong, was an engineering student 
returning from England after completion of his course, full of 
patriotic fervour and very eager to place his newly ‘acquirecl 
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scientific knowledge at the service of his suffering motherland. AH 
the five dodors had already darted reading books on modern 
China by such authors as Edgar Snow and Agnes Smedley and 
welcomed this opportunity of supplementing v/hat they had read 
with the personal impressions of two intelligent Chinese patriots, 
particularly of Dr. Chi who proved to be a veritable mine of 
information on every problem of his country. 

Originally, the Mission had been scheduled to sail by the 
Italian liner, Cou/c VenJe, but the Fascisis even then were in adive 
sympathy with their Japanese counterparts and refused to transport 
the medical supplies for free China. So* at the last moment the 
plans were changed and their passage was booked hy the British - 
owned P. & O. liner that, four years later, was dedlned to be 
sunk by a German submarine. 

It was the fird sea-trip for the three young members of the 

party— -Kotnis, Basu and Mukerji and they were naturally 

excited by the novelty of the experience; when not otherwise 
engaged in dudy or conversation with their Chinese friends, they 
would just dand on deck, watching the frisky pranks of the fh/ing 
fishes or the colourful pagasnt of the sunset clouds, as the ship 
deadily ploughed its way across the Arabian Sea. 

At Colombo began the series of public receptions that the 
Mission was to get at every port, right up to Canton. The ship 
docked early but the Press reporters and representatives of the 
local Indian and Chinese communities, as also of the Colombo 
Merchants* Association and the Red Cross, were already there to 
welcome them. They were entertained at the Grand Hotel, then 
driven to the radio dation where Dr. Atal gave a broadcast: talk 
explaining the purpose of the Mission, and finally the day was 
rounded off with a public meeting at which Dodlor Atal proved 
an accomplished orator. 
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Four days later when tliey reached Penang, the Mission was 
welcomed at the port by a huge gathering of Indians and Chinese « 
As the ship berthed, Chinese girl j^tudents sang the inspiring Chinese 
patriotic song, CM/ai (Arise!) which they were later to hear where- 
ever they went a!! over China* They were taken in, a procession 
to the Chinese Association Hall where, after formal orations of 
welcome and thanks, they were presented with the national flags of 
India and China* The procession, the first of the many in which 
later they were to be the principal figures, was an embarrassing 
experience for the doctors who had never expected to be honoured 
a,s heroes or national leaders* 

The same j^tory was repeated at Singapore, As the ship 
steamed into the beautiful harbour, from the shore came mixed 
shouts of AfAyr/Vvrvi'’ and and the Indians’ hearts 

were gladdened to see the national tricolour of India being waved 
in the air along with the brave flag of the Chinese Republic 
appropriate symbols of Indo - Chinese unity. On landing they were 
garlanded by Chinese girls and then taken in a motor car proces- 
sion to the Cliinese Chamber of Commerce wdiere they were 
welcomed on behalf of the Chinese communily. Later the local 
Indian residents entertained their compatriots at the Viiftorla 
Memorial Hall Ihe members of the Mission will remember the 
warm reception they got at Singapore because they were so pro- 
fusely garlanded and so many flowers were showered on them 
that their clothes had got wet and soiled and they had to return 
to the ship for a change of dress before keeping up a dinner 
appointment in the evening. It was with an overwhelming feeling 
of grateful remembrance that they bade good -bye to Singapore as 
the ship sailed away pundually at tlie midnight hour* 

: ; Even before reaching Hong Kong, they were given an un- 
expected “welcome” by the Japanese as a formidable flotilla of 
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warships, cruisers, aircraft carriers and submarines sailed past the 
Riijpuiana. But Britain was ^ill a friendly “neutral” and the 
Japanese sailors who crowded on the decks of their ships to watch 
the P. & O. liner could not have guessed that on board were five 
Indians who were on their way to China to heal the wounds 
infiided by the Imperial army and air force of Nippon ! 

Reaching Hong Kong on September 14, they left the S. S. 
Riijpiihvm not without a wistfuil thought about the fourteen happy 
days they had spent on board, even though the thrill of anticipa- 
tion of what lay ahead proved the sT;ronger emotion. During their 
trip they had not only learnt a lot about wartime China from books 
and from the two Chinese friends they had made on board, but 
also they had an opportunity to get to know each other better. 
In these two weeks, the five members of the Mission had knocked 
off many of their edges and angularities and adjusted themselves to 
each other’s temperament and tade. lliey were men of different 
types—Atal, a seasoned, much-travelled cosmopolitian of pro- 
nounced leftist sympathies; Cholkar, the grand old man of the medical 
profession in Nagpur, a staunch Gandhiite, right wing Congress- 
man and a vegetarian; the adventurous Bengali bachellor, Mijkerji; 
the young, smart and enthuslaiftic Kotnis from Maharashtra 
who had already acquired a smattering of the Chinese language; 
and Basu the politically-minded young doctor from Dacca. Atal 
who had been appointed Leader of the Mission impressed his 
colleagues as a man of infinite charm and understanding, a brilliant 
conversationali^ with a fund of numerous anecdotes collected in 
a lifetime devoted to medicine and radical politics. His adventur- 
ous experiences as a doctor in wartime Spain were eagerly 
likened to by his colleagues as they provided a fo retake of what lay 
ahead of them in China. 



At the Kowloon jetty of Hong Kong, the Mission was 
received by Chinese Government officials and Indian residents, 
most prominent of them being the editor, publisher and political 
worker, Mr. Amritlal Seth. A round of entertainments Parted 
including a lunch with Mr. Seth and other Indians, a tea party 
given by the Chinese- Chamber of Comrxierce at which, among 
others, were present, the Finance Miniver, Mr. T. V. Soong, 
Dr. Wu, the head of the Chinese Red Cross, and two New 
Zealand dolors recently returned from the front. 

All this feafaT:ing and loading was hardly what they had 
bargained for. Having set out only with a view to serve the 
wounded patriots of China, and knowing the grim conditions of 
life in the interior of the country, it was quite embarrassing for 
them to be treated everywhere in this lavish manner. On the 
other hand, they were deeply touched by the sincerety and eager- 
ness with which both the Chinese and Indians wanted to express 
their appreciation of the task that the Mission had- undertaken. 
After all, it was not the individuals — Atal, Cholkar, Mukerji. 
Basu and Kotnis-"“who were being honoured but the organisation 
they represented -the Indian National Congress 1 They were 
deputising there for Gandhi and Tagore and Nehru, they were 
the ambassadors of goodwill from the people of India themselves ! 
It was the sentiment of Indo-Chinese unity and brotherhood that 
was being reaffirmed in the toa^s that were drunk to their health, 
in the speeches that were delivered to welcome them. In hjs 
replies to all the addresses of welcome, Dodtor Atal never failed 
to emphasise this character of the Mission and to declare how the 
ancient bonds of friendship between the two peoples had been 
strengthened by the s1:ruggle for freedom in which both were 
engaged — one again^ Japanese militarism, the other against British 
imperialism. 

Hong Kong, though geographically and historically a part of 
China proper, was still a British possession in September, 1938— 
a reminder of the old ^ory of Imperialism in the Far Ea.4l, 
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checked but not altogether overthrown by the e^ablishment of the 
Chinese republic. And yet even in the otherwise peaceful atmos- 
phere of Hong Kong, with its cosmopolitan population and the 
general air of cynical commercialism, the Indian dodors could not 
help feeling the hot breath of Mars on their cheeks. The Hong 
Kong— Canton railway had been repeatedly bombed, the city was 
crowded with hundreds of thousands of pitiable refugees from the 
interior and among the Chinese who formed the bulk of the popu- 
lation, there was evident a grim tension and an unspoken bitterness 
againd the enemy who continued to live in the city, a potential fifth 
column masquerading as dentids and dodors, under the protedion 
of the Union Jack 1 Early in the morning, from the hotel window 
the Indian dodors could see Chinese civilians, including children 
also, parading and getting military training. Asked why even 
children were being drilled with rifles, an old Chinese gentleman 
grimly answered, “We are preparing for a long war”. 

On September 1 7, the Mission left for Canton by S. S. Fatshun. 
Slowly the small river deamer chugged Its way up the delta of the 
Pearl river and from its deck, the visitors from India had their 
first look at the land. They were now In the territory of the 
republic of China. As far as the eye could travel the fertile river 
valley lay in the lap of softly-curved hills. This then was the 
“Good Earth” that for thousands of years the simple, peace-loving 
Chinese people had watered with their sweat and their blood. 
Out of this earth they had raised their crops and their children, 
developed a kindly, mellow philosophy of life and an enduring 
civilisation. But to-day a shadow lay over the land, an evi] 
shadow that brought ir^ its wake death and destrudlon. It was 
with a sense of fateful symbolism that the five Indian friends ol 
China raised their eyes from the Good Earth to the sky. Three 
Japanese bombers, their red markings clearly visible, swooped 
low like vicious vultures, hovered for a second over the steamer, 
then flew away into the dl^ance. 
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NINE-ONE-EIGHT. 


Men of China, proud and free. 

Let the stars your garment be. 

Js you plough uneven soil, 

%eap the harvest of your toll 
Fight for your land 
Freedom^ s at hand. 

[h/lanlfnd must reach 
The World's Qreat Teace. 

Heaven blue, Sun of white. 

Field of red, standard bright. 

— CHINESE NATIONAL FLAG SONG. 

ANTON, once a flourishing centre of trade and industry and 
Othe leading city of South China, turned out to be a battle- 
scarred city. Whole buildings either reduced to piles of rubble 
or sliced in half and left Sanding perilously, walls riddled with 
bullet holes, schools and hospitals in ruins— grim but eloquent 
reminders of Japan’s civilising mission in East Asia ! Necessity, 
however, is the mother of invention and devices for self-preser- 
vation have always tried to keep pace with the evolution of the 
techniques of destruction. Without adequate defence agalnSt the 
Japanese bombers and raiders or even sufficient number of air-raid 
shelters, the local residents had built bamboo roofs over their 
houses to break the fall of crashing bombs— a pathetically primitive 
yet not altogether ineffedlve safety device. If a few houses could 
ftlll be seen Sanding intad it was due to these flimsy-looking and 
almoS comical bamboo roofs. The tide of war in South-East 
China was then rapidly turning agalnd the patriotic forces and 
already there were rumours that soon Canton would have to be 
evacuated, perhaps altogether abandoned. 
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The day following the Indian doctors’ arrival-September If 
was the seventh anniversary of the Mukden incident of 1931 whi 
was the Parting point not only of Japanese aggression in China ti 
adually of the Second World War ! It is observed every year 
China as a day of national humiliation but it is simply known 
Chiir-I-Pa CNine-One-EIght’ or Ninth Month, Eighteenth Daj 
Nine-One-Eight ! Nine-One-Eight !! Like a branded oath, t! 
date Is made to bum into the patriotic consciousness, the pain ar 
the humiliation of this as well as other tragic anniversaries delib^ 
rately kept alive to prepare the nation for revenge upon the enem 

*‘NIne-One~Eight**, 1938, dawned upon Canton appropriate 
enough with an air-raid alarm, the fir^ of the hundreds that tl 
Indian dodors were to hear during their day in China. Lat 
they would become as cynically indifferent to such alarms as tl 
Chinese themselves but on that day as they rushed out of their bee 
they were frankly rattled. But in the dreets outside there w 
no panic, no rush, people seemed to go about their early mornii 
errands with unhurried deps. There had been so many air-rau 
on Canton that an alarm no longer held any terrors for the peop 
in the city. This one proved to be only a precautionary warnin 
Enemy planes had been sighted In the dIdance but none appears 
over the city and soon the All-clear was sounded. 

Putting on their military doctors’ uniforms — regulation Kha! 
except for the dIdIndive white Gandhi caps — the doctors wei 
round the city in an ambulance car that had grim— looking bull 
holes where it had been drafed by a low-flying Japanese plan 
despite the big red crosses painted on the top as well as the side 
The fird place they visited was the “Seventy-two Heroes Memorial 
raised to the memory of the revolutionaries who had conspird 
to kill the Governor of Kwangtung province in the reign of tlj 
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Mancliu ernpsror. There are seventy-two atones, one to repre- 
sent each martyr. The members of the Mission placed wreaths 
on behalf of the Indian National Congress on these ^ones as also 
on the tomb of the martyrs of the 19th Route Army killed in 
Shanghai fighting against the Japanese in 1 932. Finally they went 
to place a wreath on the portrait of the father of the Chinese 
republic in the arti^lcally decorated Sun Y at-Sen Memorial Hall 
They found the portrait slightly damaged by a bomb, but as they 
itood before it in silent and reverent homage, they knew that the 

Japanese would never be able to damage the image of Sun Yat Sen 

that was enshrined in the heart of every Chinese patriot. 

In the evening a big procession paraded through the city to 
commemoraite the Nine -One-Eight ” anniversary. Meetings 
were held at every bT:reet corner, addressed by impassioned 
orators, mo^ly young boys and girls, who spoke of the humiliation 
that the nation had suffered on that day seven years ago and of the 
determined resolve of the people of China not to rest until they 
had avenged all the wrongs inflided by the enemy. The enthu- 
siasm with which the remarks of the ^reet-corner orators were 
greeted by the crowds bore teiStImony to the spirit of resistance 
kindled in the heart of every Chinese, the spirit that was the real 
bulwark agaln^ the rushing tide of Japanese militarism. At every 
^reet crossing, breams of more and more people joined the main 
procession which, by the time it terminated, had swelled to over 
two hundred thousands. Important part of the procession were 
a number of wagons which bore on their sides enormous poster 
cartoons dapiding various Inspiring phases of national resi^ance 
again^ Japan. As the twilight hour dissolved into the night, torches 

suddenly appeared^ held aloft by I>oy8 and girls in uniform flaming 

beacons of hope and undying patriotism ! ‘‘CZv*///’’ and other 
patriotic songs rose from a thousand throats and went up into the 
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sky, a defiant challenge to the enemy and an inspiring call to the 
nation. CUld! CMlai L' Arise ! Arise !! Arise, you sturdy sons 
of the Good Earth ! Arise, you diildren of Confucius ! Arise, 
you workers and toilers, Students and scholars, poets and artifts, 
women and children of China 1 Your country is in peril. An evil 
enemy has usurped your land, destroyed your buildings, burnt 
your crops, dishonoured your mothers and sisters and daughters. 
Arise, arise with all the fury of a people’s holy Indignation, arise to 
stamp out the Invader who menaces your country s freedom. Arise, 
awaken and avenge ! 

It was a souI-StirrIng emotional experience and long after the 
procession had terminated, the empty city streets held the silent 
echoes of the songs and the slogans. And the five visitors front 

India had their firft day in China unforgettably stamped with the 
memory of “Nine-One-Eight”, the day when a nation rememberec 
her humiliation and swore to redeem her honour. 



MADAME SUN AND THE CHOPSTICKS. 

“If Madame Chiang is the glittering diamond in the Soong 
dynastic crown, then Madame San is other things: a hidden 
flower; a beautifully luminous bit of porcelain; a source oj spiritual 
continuity and pozoer; a shadow with flame hehmd it . 

JOHN GUNTHER in **Inside Asi<d\ 

^MALL, graceful, looking very beautiful in a simple black gown, 

^sneaking perfect English with a slightly American accent. Soong 
Ch4-Llng. widow of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, came on board to wel- 
come the Indian doctors at the Canton harbour. This was an 
unexpected honour and a pleasure, besides. For Madame Sun 
Yat-Sen, both as the Ideological legatee of her husband-leadei 
and in her own rights, is one of the greatest and most popular 
personalities of modern China. The second of the famous three 
Soong sisters, younger than Madame Kung. the wife of the Prime 
Minister, and older than. Madame Chiang, she commands the 
respect as well as affection of her people, particularly of the leftist 
youth and the Communists. She had consistently taken a more 
radical line in political and economic matters than either of her 
sisters or her brother-in-law. the Generalllsslmo. More politically 
informed and dynamic in expression of her political views than her 
world-famous younger sister, she personally occupies a very 
important place in the Government of the country, being mem- 
ber of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. 
After years of personal and Ideological differences, her re-union 
with the other members of the family is symbolic of the present 
United Front of the Right and the Left in China. 

As she stepped aboard the steamer, she was accompanied by 
Madame Liao Chung Kai, a woman doctor, the Secretary of the 
Canton Trade Union, and other officials and non— officials. But 
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she easily stood out amongst them and mspite of her frail appear- 
ance, vitality and strength of character shone in her face. As they 
were introduced to her, it was difficult for the Indian dodors to 
believe that the charming and young-looking lady eiithusiastically 
shaking hands with them is really fifty years old, a hardened 
revolutionary and the life-companion of the maker of the Chinese 
republic. Later when they saw her leading the ^‘Nine-One-Eight’’ 
procession, she looked like a symbol of unconquerable China. 

During their one-week stay in Canton the members of the 
Mission were treated with overwhelming consideration and hospi- 
tality. They were taken in a procession from the docks to their 
residence, provided with a Guard of Honour by girl scouts, and 
invited to luncheons and dinners at which the most emineni 
Chinese— Generals and Governors, politicians, Kuomintang officials 
dodors and intellectuals — were present and toasts were drunk tc 
the Indian National Congress and speeches delivered pledging 
China’s moral support to the cause of Indian independence. Bu 
the most memorable dinner they had was the one given in thei] 
honour by the Mayor of Canton. Among those present wai 
Charlotte Haldane, the well-known British woman war corres 
pondent. Madame Sun Yat-Sen, by virtue of her position 
presided at the dinner table and talked to Dodor Atal and th< 
other Indian dodors about India and, particularly, abou 
Jawaharlal Nehru whom she had met in Moscow and learnt t< 
admire ever since then=*^. She revealed an amazing grasp of thf 

^ A year later, summing up his impressions of China, Pandi 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: — “One regret filled me. I had not been abl 
to meet Madame Sun Yat-Sen, that gracious lady who has been th 
flame and soul of the Chinese Revolution ever since the Father of thfi 
Revolution passed away. I had met her twelve years previously fq 
a brief half-hour, and ever since I had cherished the wish to meet hq 
again, for she is of the elect of the world. Unfortunately she was i 
Hong-Kong and I could not journey thither.** 

— (*'Chinat Spain and the JVart* page 
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political sltuatloa in India and frankly expressed Ker whole-hearted 

sympathy for the anti-Imperlallst struggle of the Indian people. 
Also she proved to be a woman of great tact and kindness. Ihe 
Indians, she noticed, were proving absolutely incapable of mani- 
pulating their chopsticks and in trying to conform to the style of 
eating of their hosts they were not only providing a comical spectacle 
but were also likely to leave the table without having any food. 
Like Queen Victoria who is reputed to have saved an Indwn 
prince from embarrassment by drinking her soup, as he was doing 
Lalght from the plate. Madame Sun came to the rescue of her 

guests. 

She put aside her chopsticks, dipped her dainty fingers in the 

bowl in front of her and said aloud. "God gave us hands to eat. 
Let’s use them”. The whole company followed her example. 


The seven days In Ginton were spent in hectic activity. 
Apart from the receptions and public meetings, the dodors were 
professionally interested in visiting the two big hospitals of the city. 
The Military Hospital turned out to be well-equipped and 
up-to-date but the Dodor Sun Yat-Sen Memorial Hospital for 
civilians was overcrowded with air-raid casualties. Here they 
had an opportunity to see the various Improvised medical mstru- 
ments manufactured in China to meet the urgent demand. Also 
the sight of the few Chinese dodors feverishly working night and 
day to cope with the thousands of wounded men, women and 
children lying In the wards, the verandahs, even in the court- 
yards, gave the Indians some Idea of the desperate urgemy with 
which China needed dodors and medical supplies. “We are only 
five”, they thought, "and our supplies will last us for hardly a year. 
What China needs are five thousand more dodors and millions of 
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caaes of medicines and surgical appliances.” Even then, it wi 
some comfort to think that soon they would be at work, and th 
their services and the supplies they had brought with them woui 
be a timely contribution to China s gallant war effort. 

In the Sun Yat-Sen Memorial Hospital, they saw grii 
reminders of what they, even in their capacity of dodors workin 
under the internationally recognised sanctuary of the Red Cros 
should expect from the Japanese. P art of the hospitcil was damage 
by bombs and since then dug-outs had been made in the compoun 
to which the patients were carried as soon as an air-raid sire 
was sounded. 

Indeed, before they left Canton they were to experienc 
a full-fledged air-aid. A mass meeting which was being held t 
give them a civic farewell had to be dispersed owing to an air-rai 
alarm. For the first time they were hustled into an undergroum 
shelter from where they could hear a rolling sound like thunder a 
bombs fell in some other parts of Ae city. They confessed t( 
each oAer later that at first they were quite nervous Aough th< 
calm composure of Aeir Chinese friends in the shelter was reassur 

ing and before Aey left Ae shelter Aey had mastered theii 
initial fright. 

There were lighter interludes, too. Their efforts to learn 
Ae Chinese lan^age had not yet borne fruit and Aey had amus- 
ing adventures when they ventured forA in the city on Aeir own 
without an interpreter. For instance, once Aree of Aem— Kotnis, 
Basu and Mukerjl-decided to go to a Qinese restaurant for 
dinner. TTie girl who served Aem did not know English and 
even Kotnis* •’advanced” knowledge of Chinese was not yet equal 
to Ae word “Chicken” in Ae language of Ae Mandarins. So, 
Art was summoned to Ae aid of Ae Aree hungry dodlors and 
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they jointly executed on the back of the menu card what they 
regarded as a most realistic and life-like drawing of a rooster. 
The waitress smiled a smile of understanding and returned a few- 
minutes later proudly displaying on the plate — a grilled frog ! 

At 4 a. m. on September 23, while Canton peacefully slum- 
bered, a convoy of seven Red Cross ambulance trucks left the city 
and, keeping a distance of 200 meters between each vehicle for 
fear of bombing, slowly drove through the awakening countryside. 
The Indian Medical Mission was on its way to Changsha, the 
capital of the Hunan province, where the five dodors expected to 
be put to work Immediately. 



SPIRIT OF CHINA. 

“The “ unchanging'' Chinese are going to win the war hecaus't 
efier aU they are changing and in a proff-ess'rne, creative direction". 

—OWEN LATTIMOEE; 

ANTON to Changsha — eight hundred miles— flat plains, 
^^uphill, downhill, dangerous curves, hair-pin bends, upturned 
trucks lying by the road-side or fallen down the steep inclines, 
villages and towns still smoking after recent air-raids, bombed 
bridges; pine-covered hills, terraced paddy fields cut out of the 
slopes, sparkling mountain streams of ice-cold water, the much- 
bombed railway line now running close to the road, now rushing 
away through a tunnel to the other side of the hill, driving on 
and on by day and by night, the tireless drivers glued to their 
wheels, their eyes on the road ahead, as the trucks go uphilli 
downhill, never less than 200 meters apart for any moment 
a Japanese bomber might appear in the sky and a massed group 
of vehicles would be an ideal target. 

Besides the five Indians, others in the convoy included Doctor 
Harrison from Canada and Doctor Wang, both of Red Cross, 
Mr. Wu, an oflicial of the Transport Ministry and Miss Rubens, 
a typical enterprising American journalist. An assorted, cosmo- 
politan crowd, brought together by their common interest in 
China’s welfare. 

Changsha, which they reached on September 25, is a provin- 
cial capital about the size of Nagpur, an old type of city with 
narrow, winding lanes reminescent of Benares, The streets are 
roofed as a protection against cold and the buildings all bore 
tell-tale marks of bombing. 

There was no time, however, for the doctors to look round! 
at the architectural peculiarities of the city. As soon as they were 
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lodged in a Middle School building now turned into a military 
training centre, they were thrown into the real work for which 
they had come to China. The feasting and toasting phase seemed 
to be over and much as they had appreciated the profuse hospi- 
tality accorded to them everywhere, they were right glad to get 
down to business. 

They learnt that they would have to work directly under 
Doctor Robert Lim, Director of Medical Relief Commission, 
Chinese National Red Cross, and found him to be one of the 
finest and most lovable personalities in China with whom it would 
be a pleasure and a privilege to work. Himself an eminent phy- 
siologist, graduated with honours from Edinburgh, Dr. Lim was 
a professor at the Peiping Union Medical College before the war. 
Thin and small, intellectual-looking even in his army uniform, he 
speaks perfect English and holds very progressive ideas. He is 
the man to whose patriotic zeal and professional acumen, wartime 
China owes the entire organisation of Medical relief in circum- 
stances that would have discouraged and unnerved anyone with 
less determination. Stories of his personal courage and self-sacri- 
ficing heroism have become legends in China and one of the charac- 
ters in Lin Yutang’s novel, “A Leaf In The Storm , describes 
how he saved hundreds at the risk of , his own life, during the 
evacuation of Nanking. Incidentally, In 1942, he came to India, 
marching along with the gallant Chinese Expeditionary Force, after 
the Burma debacle. 

When the War with Japan broke out, of the 10,000 registered 
doctors in the country only 2.000 were qualified men and out of 
these just a thousand or so were in the army one doctor for 2,000 
soldiers 1 Dr. Lim mobilised all his students and ex-students and 
organised the Medical Relief Commission which is a sort ot 
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auxiliary to the Red Cross organisation and works in conjunction 
with the army wherdver necessary in base hospitals or in 
front-line mobile ambulance units. 

The Medical Relief Commission work is divided into five 
departments : (1) Curative (2) Nursing (3) Ambulance (4) Pre- 
ventive (5) X-Ray. In turn, each department has the available 
personnel divided into so many units. Each Curative Unit has 
five doctors, nurses, dressers, orderlies, cook and Quarter Master. 
The Indian Mission, with the addition of the necessary staff inclu- 
ding English-knowing male nurses, became the “No. 15 Curative 
(Indian) Unit” and, before actual work was assigned to them, 
they were asked to learn about the Medical Relief Commission 
organisation by going round the hospitals and attending Dr. Lim’s 
classes when he lectured to the new doctors. 

In the Military Hospital, the Indians were impressed by the 
efficiency and conscientiousness of the young Chinese doctors a 
few of whom were coping with a collossal number of patients. 
In the Red Cross Transport Department were trucks and cars 
most of them bearing the names of organisations of patriotic over- 
seas Chinese — in England, America, Phillipines, Java and Sumat- 
ra — who had donated them. A few had been sent by non-Chi- 
nese sympathisers. To these would be added the car and truck 
sent by the Indian National Congress^ 

Driving out of the city one day, the doctors heard the air- 
raid siren and, abandoning the car, had to Jump into the trenches. 
The planes, however, had come over the city merely for reconnai- 
ssance and no bombs fell. But while under cover, they were 
susprised to see some evidently old trenches just near the freshjy- 
dug new ones. These, they were told, dated lack to the “Red 
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Amy” days of 1930 when a social revolution in Changsha was 
put down with the help of British and American gunboats which 

had shelled the city from the river. 


Inspiring in the extreme, however, was the Memorial Ser- 
vice to honour an ambulance worker who had been killed at the 
front while picking a wounded soldier. He had received a shrap- 
nel wound in the brain and died soon after he had earned the 
wounded soldier back to safety. The father of the boy. who was 
only seventeen at the time of his death, was present at the meeting 
and in an amazingly calm voice this simple working class patriot 
addressed the audience, declaring that if he had any more sons he 
would cheerfully dedicate their lives to the nation. Both the 
martyrdom of the son and the noble fortitude of his father were 
symbolic of that determined spirit of resistance that has saved 
China so far from utter defeat and. indeed, which ensures her 
final victory* 


The same spirit could be seen at work in a group of young 
boys and girls (their ages ranging from 7 to 15) who came to 
interview the Indian doctors with the help of an interpreter* 
They had all just returned from a 6,000 mile tour of the interior 
of the country, walking from village to village, often dodging the 
e^emy lines — propagating the patriotic cause through songs, spee- 
ches and plays* The leader, a boy of hardly 14, made a speech 
thanking the Indian people for sending the Medical Mission and 
th^n they all eagerly subjected the doctors to a volley of questions 
^^^out India. These young lively and intelligent children, who 
i^d left their homes and parents for the sake of their country^ 
were, indeed, representatives of the new China. 
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HIGHWAY OF HELL. 


^^The terror was not that of battle^ of shells and tanks and guns and 

grenades. It was not even the terror of bombs from the air It was not 

the terror of deaths of combat, of the clang of metal against metal Men had 

killed men in battles since civilisation began But not until now, since 

God created man, had human eyes seen laughing soldiers throw a baby into 
the air, catch it expertly on the point of a sharp bayonet and call it sports*. 
No, the terror was that of man, what men of one race could do to fellow 
men of another raceJ^ 

—LIN YUTAKG in Leaf In The Storm”. 

C HANGSHA was but an interlude on the way to Hankow, 
then the war-time capital of China. On September 29, 
1938, the Indian Medical Mission — or, rather the “Number 15 
Curative (Indian) Unit” — , accompanied by Mr. William Wu, 
head of the Transport Department of the Red Cross, started at 
dawn in three trucks. This four hundred miles trip to the 
north-east brought them face to face with the hideous, horrifying 
reality of war. 

Crossing the river by ferry, at noon time they reached the 
city of Chung Yen. Even from a distance, smoke could be seen 
rising from the burnt-down buildings. For the last three days 
there had been almost incessant air-raids and only half an hour 
ago there had been a particularly severe one. Practically every 
house had been razed to the ground and many, struck by the incen- 
diaries, were in flames. On every side dead bodies lay strewn 
about in a gruesome state of decomposition. At least two hundred 
had died and a hundred wounded In the latest air-raid alone. 
Not many people were left in the city and hungry men and dogs, 
both reduced to skeletons, could be seen dragging their bodies 
about, like grim shadows of death, A few Chinese Red Cross 
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workers were already there — one Curative and one Nursing unit 
trying their best to care for the wounded but they were hopelessly 
inadequate to meet the situation. And yet it was but one town 
out of hundreds of towns in similar plight. The tragedy of Chung 
Yen was the tragedy of China. 

Towards the end of September, 1938, the war in South 
China was going badly for the patriotic forces. The juggernaut 
of the Japanese armed might, after overrunning the coastal cities 
had been creeping along inwards and both Canton and Hankow 
were under siege constantly. The Canton-Changsha-Hankow 
railway was constantly bombed from the air, jeopardising the 
already tangled communications. And in the entire sector there 
were few towns of any mentionable size and Importance that had 
not been “blitzed” lik<; Chung Yen. Backed by almost over- 
whelming mechanized equipment, the Japanese forces were 
steadily pushing along the Yangtze and at several places the 
Chinese armies had had to retreat after suffering overwhelming 
casualties. 

By a mistake on the part of their truck driver who turned 
east instead of north at a cross-roads the Indian doctors had 
a view of this tragic retreat and almost blundered right up to the 
front-lines. 

It was a veritable Highway of Hell. Along the road came 
streams of pitiably wounded, disabled, retreating soldiers, limp- 
ing their way to base hospitals. They were covered with dust, 
grey with fatigue, pale from loss of blood. They had bandaged 
their wounds with their torn uniforms, many of them evidently 
had not eaten for days and were trying to chew paddy torn from 
the fields, some were too weak or too ill even to walk and lay 
down by the roadside— perhaps to die ! Hunger and pain had 
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driven at least some of them crazy and they stopped the ambulance 
truck at the point of gun demanding food and transportation, 
But when they knew the identity of the occupants they were apolo- 
getic and remorseful, almost reduced to tears. It was a pitiable 
sight and one of the most heart-rending experiences the Indian 
Mission had in China. Later on they were to see . men and 
women blown to bits by bombs across the street from where they 
sat, they would see fierce battles as well as guerilla encounters, 
they would treat the fresh, gushing wounds of soldiers only half 
a mile behind the firing lines, some of them would experience the 
perilous adventure of crossing the enemy lines within easy firing 
range of the Japanese sentries’ rifles. And yet there was some- 
thing so infinitely tragic and hopeless about this seemingly 
unending stream of broken and bleeding humanity — this Highway 
of Hell — that would for ever remain imprinted on their minds as 
the most terrible thing they saw in China. 

Even a party of doctors with the best of intentions and 
humanitarian impulses, can do little in the face of such large-scale 
misery and suffering. Yet they did stop every fiow and then to 
render first aid to some of the straggling soldiers but their equip- 
ment was in the other trucks and, after realising their mistake 
about the direction, they turned back from a point where they 
could hear the booming of guns at the front. For hours they 
drove in the dark, all along hearing the rattle and noise of army 
movement up and down the road. They were now definitely in 
the adive war zone. 

As they ferried their convoy of cars across a shallow river 
in pitch darkness, on reaching the other bank they could feel the 
large-scale movement of troops because of the muffled clanking 
of artillery trains, Basu who could not make “out his truck in the 
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dark flashed an electric torch and atonce received a sharp rehuhe 
from the hitherto polite commander of the convoy: ‘‘Will you 
shut that, you fool It was only then that they realized that they 
were in such close proximity to the enemy and what Basu had 
unwittingly done might have invjted a salvo of artillerry and cost 
a thousand lives ! 

At 10"-30 p. m. the first of their trucks reached Wuchang 
and crossing the river Yangtse Kiang, drove into Hankow. 
These two twin cities (like Hungary’s Buda-Pest) together with 
the industrial suburb of Hanyang are known as Wu Han. at the 
jundion of the Han and the Yangtze rivers. 

The modern and almost gay atmosphere in Hankow — fine 
hotels and shops filled with all the luxuries and fancy goods — came 
as a startling contrast to what they had seen on the ‘Highway of 
Heir only a few miles from th^ city. There was usual hustle and 
noise of a modern metropolis, the streets were crowded, and one 
seldom got the impression of a city under siege, much less a doom- 
ed city which would soon have to be evacuated. People were 
already talking in terms of “When Hankow is evacuated” instead 
of “If Hankow is evacuated.” And yet life went on at its normal 
pace ! 

Still if one looked around, there were sufficient signs of the 
proximity of war. Quite a few buildings were in ruins, many 
bore the scars of air-raids. Mingled with the smart and well- 
dressed crowd of officials, merchants and students was a mass of 
refugees in rags, thousands of whom had walked hundreds of miles 
to reach Honkow — “the greatest migration of people in all history 
......pouring from the coast into the inland, lorsaking their homes 

and the cities, trudging over mountains and crossing rivers, fleeing 
from mass slaughter in an incomprehensible invasion by an incom* 
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prehensible enemy.*’*^ They too had walked along the ‘Highway 
of Heir and what they had seen and suffered was written in the 
deep lines of misery on their faces. 

The 64th Base Hospital which they visited on the day follow- 
ing their arrival furnished further evidence of the tragedy that 
lay behind the smiling facade of Hankow, Situated in the 
part of the city that before the war was the Japanese Con- 
cession, it was originally a Japanese hospital for 200 beds. Now 
it had been converted into a Military hospital and accomodated 
1.500 seriously wounded cases, all lying on straw mats on the 
floor. The second hospital in another part of the city had 2,500 
cases and was, if possible, even more over-crowded. There were 
not enough doctors and not enough medical supplies. The Indian 
Unit seemed to have arrived at a most critical moment and the 
doctors as well as the supplies they had with them were welcomed 
with touching expressions of gratitude. 

On October 1, the Indian Unit started work. It was 
divided into two teams — to work in the two different hospitals, 
Cholkar and Basu in one and Kotnis and Mukerji in the other 
with Atal working as Physician, rushing from the one to the other. 

For seventeen days they worked in Hankow, working from 
dawn till dusk and often far into the night, in co-operation with 
the Chinese doctors and the Java Ambulance Unit who were 
volunteers from abroad like themselves. 

In all their collective medical experience they had never 
seen such serious cases —hands and legs amputated, faces blown 
off by dum-dum bullets, pieces of shrapnel in lungs and 
abdomens — nor had they witnessed such amazing capacity for 

#**Leaf In The Storm**, a novel of War-Swept China, by Lin Yutang. 
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silent suffering. And iKe lender look of gratitude tKal tKey saw 
in the eyes of their patients after a successful operation or admi- 
nistration of some soothing sedative was more than sufficient 
compensation for all the inconvenience, the long hours and the 
sleepless nights. 

During their stay in Hankow, there were several air-raids 
but they were already becoming used to them and took them 
stoically like their Chinese colleagues. The news from the 
front was none loo good, the Japanese were making a determined 
drive towards the capital. The younger members of the Mission 
were Impatient to go to the front and see the fighting at close 
range. The authorities consented to send them with a party of 
Chinese and foreign journalists for whom a trip to the battle zone 
had been arranged. But somehow the news leaked out and got 
printed in papers after which the visit was cancelled, much to the 
disappointment of the doctors as well as the journalists. A 
philosophical old Chinese consoled them by saying : “ Do not 

worry if you cannot go to the front. The front will soon come to 
you. 

And, indeed, the front was steadily creeping towards them, 
although life in the city went on as usual and the Harvest Festival 
was celebrated with all the traditional gaiety — crackers and fire- 
works ! Two days later came the Double-Tenth Day 
(October 10) or ** National Revolution Day the anniversary 
of the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 191 1. A holiday atmosphere 
prevailed, there were flags everywhere, the national song was 
being sung and every face was happy. Thousands gathered to 
witness the parade when Marshal Chiang Kai-^Shek inspected 
the army. There was good news even from the front Two 
Japanese divisions had been almost annihilated in the Kiangsi 
sector. 
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Yet the decision to evacuate the city had already been taken 
and the very next day the 87th Hospital was evacuated to Ichang 
further west into the interior. The Japanese were reported to 
be coming nearer every day. The doctors received telephonic 
instructions from Changsha to get ready to leave at short 
notice. As they were packing, there was an air alarm and, 
hearing that the “Russian Bees”, as the Soviet fighter planes 
were known locally, were going up to intercept the Jap bombers, 
they went out in the street to watch the dog-fight. The local 
people were very proud of the “Bees”, which had brought 
down many a Jap plane, and spoke enthusiastically of the gallant 
work of the Soviet airmen. The intruders were soon chased 
away but the incident came as a significant reminder of the 
substantial material help that the Soviet Union, of all the foreign 
powers, was then giving to China. 

On October 14, they were packed up and ready. The 
civilian population had already begun to evacuate. But the 
departure of their steamer was postponed, so the doctors were 
asked to examine the 200 volunteers for the Medical training 
scheme which took two days while the Jap planes paid repeated 
visits to the city and the sharp rat-taMat sound of the anti-aircraft 
guns was continuously in the air. 

On October 17, they boarded the steamer on the Yangtze 
Kiang which was to carry them to Ichang, and from its decks they 
looked back with melancholy eyes on Hankow, the doomed capital, 
which had given them such splendid opportunities of getting to 
know the mind and face — and, above all, the spirit — of wartime 
China. It was in Hankow that they had met the indomitable 
Chinese ‘Reds’, the men of the far-famed Eighth Route Army 
and their leaders like Chou-^en-Lai. as also Kuomintang high 
officials, leftist intellectuals.' Korean revolutionaries and even 
anti-Fascist Japanese. These meetings had made their stay in 
Hankow memorable. But to recapitulate them, we must go back 
in our story. 



A TOAST TO INDIAN FREEDOM. 

Mnnhtts ghttlami io bark kar har manzil par tlm\raaige, 

Insani azadi ke liyc jal jam ge kat jaenge, 

Thtr Ckeeni Hindi mil jul jar nusrat je tarane gaenge, 

Azadi-^e alam ka parcham phir ditniya par khramge ! 

Forward, comrade, Forward ! We’ll end this curse of slavery 

We’ll go through fire, we’ll die for human freedom. 

Indian and Chinese together will sing the song of victory 

And hoia over the world the brave new flag of freedom. 

— SAaiUR NIZAM r. 

u /COMRADES I I give you the toast of the independlence 
of India.” 

This is how one of the most remarkable banquets given in 
honour of the Indian Medical Mission began. In China the 
toasts are drunk at the beginning instead of at the end of a dinner. 
And the first toast that night was to the independence of India ! 

It was a a dinner given at the Hankow office of the 8th 
Route Army^, three days after the arrival of the Indian doctors 
in the war-time capital. Among those present were army 
officers. Communist party officials, the editor of the party paper, 
Em Hua Jlhhm (New China Daily), a Russian correspondent, an 
American woman and an anti-Nazi German woman. And the 
five doctors from India, of course ! 

The dinner began with a series of toasts ~*to the indepen- 
dence of India, the United Front in China, the Eighth Route 
Army, the Soviet Union, etc.,— and ended with songs. All kinds 

^tOrigmally known aa China « Red Army, after the Communitt- 
Kuomintang United Front, it has been incorporated in the national force# 
and re-named 'Eighth Route Army.* 
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of songs. The Chinese Eighth Route Army song. CMM song. 
The Yellow River song. The Russian Air Force song, 
Marselllahe. British workers' song. Vande Mataram Qazi 
Nazrul Islam’s revolutionary anthem in Bengali, Chair e Chair e. 
The ‘Reds' of China are very keen on songs and their infectious 
enthusiasm wore away the shyness of the Indians so that soon 
even the old Doctor Cholkar was lustily joining in the chorus. 
The wooden Hankow building resounded with songs of freedom 
in half a dozen different languages, sung in all the varying keys 
and pitches of the strangely assorted voices. 

After the songs came speeches. Kai Feng, Head of the 
Propaganda Department of the Chinese Communist party, a pale,, 
tiny fellow with bright eyes, spoke in Chinese which was trans- 
lated into German by Wong Bingnan of the International 
Propaganda Department of Chinese Communist party, and then 
rendered into English by Agnes Smedley, the American woman 
revolutionary writer who was present. Said Kai Feng amidst 
repeated applause : “ This fight of China against imperialist 

Japan is not for herself alone but also for all the oppressed 
nations of the world. China will never forget the sympathy of 
Indians as demonstrated by their sending this medical unit to help 
the Chinese people and soldiers. China will pay back this debt 
of gratitude in India's hour of need, when India needs our help in 
her fight for freedom.” 

General Yeh Chien-Ying, Chief of Staff of the Eighth 
Route Army, and one of the most important military leaders of 
‘ Red ’ China, a handsome, genial and robust man of about forty, 
who presided over the dinner, also spoke*. On behalf of the 

# Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru mentions “an interesting visit from General 
Yeh Chien-Ying of the famous Eighth Route Army in his diary of the 
journey to China. It was from General Yeh that Pandilji learnt at first 
hand “ about the work the Eighth Route Army was doing, apart from its 
military activities’*. (^^China^ Spain- And Ward*) 
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Eighth Route Army he welcomed the Indian Medical Mission to 
China, expressing his country s gratitude to the Congress and 
Congress leaders, and mentioned how Japan had been held back 
for years by the united resistance of the Chinese people. 

While replying, Doctor Atal was urged to speak in 
Hindustani which was then translated into English by Doctor 
Cholkar and finally rendered into Chinese by one of the reporters 
present. 

During their stay in Hankow, the Indian doctors had several 
more opportunities of corning into contact with the Chinese 
Communists at the Eighth Route Army office. Having heard so 
much about them even in India and during the sea-voyage read 
Edgar Snow’s “ Red Star Over China”, the Indians were very 
anxious to meet the indomitable * Reds’ who had survived a 
decade of fierce suppression l)y the Central Government, had under- 
taken the historic Long March of several thousand miles to Shensi 
In the Northwest, setting up their Communist government there, 
and yet were to-day the spearhead of the Chinese United Front 
against Japan. The five doctors held different views about 
Communism but they were all unanimous in their interest in and 
admiration for the Chinese * Reds’ and their gallant Eighth Route 
Army which had acquired an almost legendary reputation for 
hardihood, discipline and uncompromising opposition to the 
aggressor. They were already discussing among themselves the 
possibilities of the Mission being sent to work with the Eighth 
Route Army* 

Following the formal !>anquet, the doctors were also Invited 
to come in the day time and have an ordinary 8-cent meal,’* 
It was a completely democratic affair, officers and men lunching 
together at a common table, lltese soldiers looked healthy and 
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intelligent, mostly of the friendly, peasant type. The youngest was 
hardly 15 years old. The “ 8-cent meal was simple but good 
and was inevitably followed by more songs and more speeches. 

The most important Communist leader they met in Hankow 
was General Chou En-lai. A veteran revolutionary and one of 
the three most important Communists in China, once there was a 
price of 80,000 dollars on his head offered by the Central 
Government. To-day he is the Vice— Director of the Political 
Mass Mobilisation Department in the same Central Government 
and, besides, acts as liaison between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists to ensure the smooth working of the United Front; 
Before meeting him, they had already read a lot about him in 
Snow’s “ Red Star Over China ” in which he is described as 

“......of slender stature, of medium height, witK 

slight wiry frame, boyish in appearance, despite his long 
black beard, and with large warm deep-set eyes. There 
was certainly a kind of magnetism about him that seemed 
to derive from a curious combination of shyness, personal 

charm and the complete assurance of command He 

was evidently that rarest of all creatures in China, a pure 
intellectual in whom action was perfectly co-ordinatec 
with knowledge and conviction. He was a scholai 
turned insurrectionist.” 

The Indians found Chou ( as the diary of one of then 
records) “impatient, full of energy, intellectual-looking, witl 
intelligent eyes and thick eye-brows which are rare in China.’ 
Around him there was the atmosphere of a busy American execu 
tive-^telephones ringing, telegrams and dispatches arriving ever 
few minutes, files, papers, maps and books. Quite a contrast to th 
mud but and primitive furniture of Chou’s headquarters in 1936 tha 
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Snow describes in his book. He was still dressed like an ordinary 
'oldier but he had an air of authority and quiet efficiency about 
[lim. Between telephone conversations and instructions to his 
subordinates, he was also giving an interview to the press repre- 
sentatives, explaining to them the military situation. He was talking 
In Chinese but he knows English quite well and corrected the inter- 
preter when he made a mistake in translating what he said to the 
English and American correspondents present. Even while 
answering the reporters* questions, he also found time to converse 
ivith the Indian doctors and evinced a keen interest in the work of 
the Mission. He beamed with delight when he was told that 
they would like to work with the Eighth Route Army and assured 
them of the fullest co-operation from his side and all possible 
facilities. 

The Indians took an immediate liking to Chou and later had 
one or two more opportunities of meeting him. At one of the many 
dinners given in their honour in Hankow, they found that at 
the end of the feast when all around there was more than 
sufficient evidence of alcohalic after-effects, General Chou remained 
the only sober man among his compatriots. 

The Hankow interlude was crowded with interesting and 
oddly assorted people they met. Yu Yu Jen (pronounced Ren). 
President of the Control Yuan, a grand old man with a thin long 
beard, reminiscent of the traditional pictures of Confucius, was 
the soul of courtesy and politeneess. Freda Utley, the English 
woman iournallst, stout and strong (quite a different type from the 
smart and chic Charlotte Haldane they had met in Hongkong), 
who wrote that excellent book Japan"* s Feet of Cky* one of the first 
warnings sounded against the increasing bellicosity of Nippon* 
For years she had been a Communist ( or at least a sympathiser) 
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but later she had fallen out with the Comintern on ideological 
grounds. She had come to Hankow, fearing that the Chinese 
Communists would have nothing to do with her as she was accused 
by Moscow of being a “ renegade But actually they befriended 
her, gave her whatever information she required, invited her to 
several of the functions arranged at the Eighth Route Army office 
for the Indian doctors and even gtvve a tea party in her honour ! 

Among others, they met three Korean rovolutionarles and one 
anti-Fascist Japanese writer who is now working with the Eighth 
Route Army. The conversation was carried on through a relay 
of interpreters — from Japanese into Korean into Chinese into 
German into English ! It was interesting to see identity of 
ideological convictions cutting across barriers of race and 
nationality. The Japanese writer was engaged in sending sub. 
versive propaganda among his compatriot troops in occupied China 
with a view to overthrow the present milltarlst'-jingo stranglehold 
on Japan* He lived among the Chinese and was treated as a 
Comrade. Then there was Mrs. Anna Wong, a German 
(Aryan) by birth, married to a Chinese Communist, who has 
adopted China as her homeland and is as bitterly hostile to 
the Fuehrer of Germany as to the Japanese from whose bombs 
she has had several hair’s breadth escapes. It was in Hankow 
that they first met a Soviet citizen. He was Ragov, the genial and 
ever-smiling Manager of the Tass Agency in Hankow, who 
cabled to Moscow quite a long ‘story’ about the Indian doctors. 

The only Indians they met were some Sikhs employed by 
English officials and firms In the British Concession. They were 
humble,, almost illiterate people, but extremely hospitable and more 
than happy to meet visitors from the old country. They took the 
doctors to their Gurudzvara where a small meeting was addressed 
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j^y Doctor Atal in Hindustani. Thougli they had been living in 
China for years, perhaps this was the first occasion they heard of 
the implications of China’s gallant war of resistance. 

The most remarkable personality they met, however, was 
Agnes Smedley, Dressed in a leather jacket, with her shingled 
grey hair, rough-looking, her hardened features bearing witness 
to a life of con^ant struggle and revolutionary adivity, this Ameri- 
can woman was the fird to greet the Indian dodors when they 
arrived in Hankow. And throughout their day, she aded as 
their unofficial hosliess, looking after their needs with an almost 
maternal affection- 

The amazing life dory of Agnes Smedley would (ill several 
volumes. Daughter of American working class parents, she has 
been a fighter for social judice and proletarian revolution all her 
life, an exile from home, living in England, Germany, Soviet 
Union and, finally, in ‘Red’ China.’^ 

To the Indian dodors, /\gnes Smedley held a special fascina- 
tion because of her life long association with Indian revolutionaries 
and the cause of Indian freedom. As a young woman she heard 
an Indian lecturer at the University of California and immediately 
became interested in India and the Indian national movement. 

# Upton Sinclair once wrote oF her: ‘‘Newspaper dispatches 
(February 1937) bring us the strange tale from tlie province of Sliensi in 
the remote nortli western part of China, An American woman, a school 
teacher from the Middle West, lias liecome one of tlie leaders of the 
radicals of that disturhed and dangerous front of the world. She is 
organising in Sian-fu a people/ s front of tlie Chinese againsttliejapanesc 
...Why does she take up the |K‘opl 5 first of India and then of Cliiaa, 
■.making their cause hf-r own, even to starvation and dcatli ?,..if slic ■wins, 
this schoolteacher from tiie American Far West will he remembered a* 
we remember .Lafayette a.nd m tlie h'rench remember Joan of Arc.’* 
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Later in New York she met others and became a determined 
antl"lmperiall^. When the First World War broke out slie 
protected again^ the American government helping the British to 
jail Indian revolutionaries. As a consequence she was herself pm 
into prison and given the “third degree”. After the war when 
she was released she worked her passage to England, from there 
she went to the Soviet Union, and finally settled down in Germany 
where she was a close associate of a group of Indian political 
exiles and revolutionaries then living in Germany. She came to 
China as a correspondent but after the advent of Hitler preferred 
not to return to Germany. Since then she has lived in China 
with occasional trips to Russia. She had many interesting and 
exciting anecdotes to relate about the life of Indian revolutionariej 
in America and Germany. It was remarkable that this American 
woman who has never set foot on Indian soil knew so much aboul 
India and felt so intensely for the cause of Indian freedom whid 
she had made her own by devoted service and sacrifice 

That is why, among all the people in Hankow, Agnes Smedlej 
became the best “friend, ho^ess and guide” to the Indian docStors 
And that is why at the Eighth Route Army dinner when they 
drank the toast of Indian freedom she ^ood up with the fivf 
Indians to acknowledge it on behalf of India ! 
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DANGEROUS MOONLIGHT 

one course is to heat China to her ^nees,^^ 

—PRINCE KONOYB], 

is the father of all creation and the mother of civilization^ 

— Jajmnesc War Department 
McmifesL 

•gyaGUatiOR ! 

On the way from Hankow to Ichang, the Indian doAors had 
ample opportunity to get familiar with the horror and tragedy 
of a civilian population Heeing from a ruthless invading army. The 
happy days in Hankow, the crowded l)usy Greets, the friendly 
dinners and feasts, the pagaentry of traditional fesHiivals and the 
fervour of patriotic celel)rations '“-all that seemed to l)e left, far, 
far behind. In ^earners, in launches, in boats of all sizes and 
shapes, on rafe. the population of a whole city was mpving up- 
^ream, with bag and baggage, crying children; goats and chicken. 
They had left behind their homes, and caA melancholy looks in 
the direction of the city as the river took a turn and Flankow 
disappeared behind a cre^ of hills. Shall we ever be able to 
return ?, they seemed to say. But they did not say it. The 
^oical Chinese do not shed tears ! 

The Aeamer on which the dodors travelled was, like every- 
thing else afloat on the river, crowded beyond capacity. Sufficient 
shipping space could not l)e provided, among other reasons, be- 
cause several big ships had been sunk in the river to make it 
unnavigable beyemd Hankow and thus to check the Japanese 
advance. 

Seen from the deck of the Aeamer, Y anglze Kiang looked 
broader than even the Ganges at Allahal>ad. Low hills ran 
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parallel to tke Soutliern bank, but on tbe nortli were the immense 
plains of Chin a— miles upon miles of green fields dotted with 
duelers of mud huts bearing remarkable resemblance to Indian 
villages. Over the fair and verdant land, however, day the shadow 
of war. And through the fields could be seen marching columns 
of retreating soldiers. 

Tlie effect of the depressing spedacle was somewhat relieved 
by new friendships made on board. Among the fellow-passengers 
was Professor Tao, famous educationist: and founder of the “Little 
Teacher” movement, and a member of the People’s Political 
Council (the Chinese Parliament) which he was going to attend in| 
Chungking, the new capital. The bald-headed and spedacled 
Professor took it upon himself to teach them Chinese in Roman 
charaders and helped to pass the time usefully. Also on board 
were other newly-eleded members of the People’s Political 
Council all of whom expressed their keenness on the democratic 
reorientation of the political life of the country. 

The “Little Teacher” movement intereded the dodors greatly 
and the enthusladic founder was only too anxious to enlighten: 
them. The “Little Teachers” are school boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and fifteen, who tour the countryside (even behind: 
the enemy lines in Japanese-occupied territory), teaching the 
peasants, adults and children alike, to read and write and explaln-j 
ing to them the ideological fundamentals of the war of residancel 
againd Japan. Cjn board was a ten-year old *‘Little Teacher” who 
came to see the dodors as soon as he heard of them and witli 
touching cordiality, offered to teach them the new patriotic songs. 
Every one was greatly impressed by the intelligence, good manners 
and patriotic zeal of this little crusader who was fighting for the 
freedom of his country In his own way, no less gallantly than the| 
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soldiers at the front. The Japanese, with their overwhelming 
armed might, can here and there defeat the Chinese army. But 
never can they hope to defeat this other Chinese army of which 
the “Little Teachers” are an important squadron, for the weapons 
with which they wage war upon Japan are the weapons of 
the spirit. 

# 

Ichang which they reached after four days of slow crawling 
up the river is a small town which is important only because it is 
the la^t port on the Yangtze which the big Reamers can reach. 
Further up, the river passes through narrow and dangerous 
gorges which only the smaller boats can negotiate. Evan Ichang 
was not without signs of Imperiali^-capitali^ penetration — a 
Standard Oil plant, British commercial firms, missionaries, and 
gun-boats flying the Union Jack ! 

From October 22 to November 16, the dodors spent 26 
days in Ichang, working the while in the No. 1 Military Base 
Hospital as well as the No. 86 Red Cross Hospital. The wound- 
ed had been brought here from Hankow but not all of them 
survived the Journey. Several of the hospital ships on the way 
were bombed by the Japanese and at lead in one case, the 
wounded soldiers druggling in the water were further dive-bombed 
and machine-gunned ! Equally depressing was the report that the 
boat carrying their friends from the Eighth Route Army office in 
Hankow had been bombed and sunk and out of those on board 
forty had been killed and the survivors had gone by a different 
route to Changsha. On the very day they reached Ichang, news 
came that Canton had fallen and next day a Chinese pilot brought 
the report that Hankow had been bombed four times that day and 
might fall any moment. The Japanese were pushing on Readily 
and even Ichang might soon have to be evacuated* 
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Days of anxiety, rumours, even a certain amount of panic, 
while they waited week after week for orders to move that might 
come any moment. The weather became colder and colder every 
day, cold and foggy and rainy, a sample of what they might expect 
if they went further north-west to work with the Eighth Route 
Army in Sian. But, under the inspiring leadership of Dr. Atal, 
the Indian docftors took the challenge of the elements and decided 
to acclimatize themselves to the weather conditions. Every even- 
ing, from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. they practised walking and hill-climbing 
and on a particularly cold and rainy day they walked ten miles up 
to the Ichang gorge, a famous local landmark, and after watching 
the ^rong current of the river flowing between ^eep cliffs, returned 
soaked and exhau^ed, but happy at their achievement. 

By the beginning of November, Ichang itself had come within 
the range of Japanese bombers. The elements were in conspiracy 
with the enemy and the moonlit nights were clear of fog or mist. 
November 3 — the birthday of the Japanese emperor — was cele- 
brated by Mikado’s children by bombing many Chinese cities but 
Ichang was spared. Next day, however, a reconnaissance plane 
appeared, followed 24 hours later by nine bombers. The dodors 
were at the hospital and went to the dug-out with their patients. 
They could clearly hear the shells burning, the anti-aircraft guns 
barking Intermittently and a horrible new sound — the shrieking 
bomb ! But there were no casualties, the bombs had fallen modly 
in the countryside and there were a few craters near the aero- 
drome which obviously had been the objedive. 

The night of the full moon, November 7, brought another 
flock of the evil birds. Provoked perhaps by their previous 
failure, this time they took no chances and in wave after wave 
dive-bombed the airfield from a very low height. There were 
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many casualties this time and several residential buildings were hit. 
Alas, the moon could not be blached-out ! 

The repeated visits of the Japanese bombers and the fact that 
communications had broken off with Hankow created a feeling of 
great uneasiness in the town and people started rushing for Chung- 
A. few defeatists started circulating the rumour of Chinese 
military collapse and the authorities had to send a plane which 
showered leaflets bearing a statement signed by the Generalissimo 
to the effect that despite reverses the fight against Japan would con- 
tinue unabated and expressing the Government’s—and the people’s 
-^faith in ultimate victory. This reassuring declaration silenced the 
defeatists but preparations for evacuation were continued. The 
Indian Unit had received instructions to proceed to Chungking and 
only awaited a suitable l:)oat to take them. 

Strangely enough, repeated bombing, instead of breaking mo- 
rale, helps to build it up. After the panic of the first two or three 
air raids, people find their nerves adjusting themselves to withstand 
the shock. By the time they left Ichang, the Indian doctors had 
mastered their fear of bombs to such an extent that during the last 
few days they did not trouble even to go to the dug"-out when the 
siren sounded its warning. One night even as bombs were falling 
on the Ichang airfield, they were sitting with happy faces near a 
short-wave radio-set. for after trying for several days they had got 
an Indian station — Calcutta. The fascination of the songs from 
India proved stronger than the fear of the Japanese bombs ! 

Another interesting diversion occured while they were going 
through the boxes of medicines they had brought with them from 
India. One of these looked rather odd in size and when opened 

revealed not medicines --but a gramophone ! Surprised and curious. 

they took it out and found in it a chit bearing a familiar signature. 
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It was a present from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who had sent it 
specially from England. They were sorry they had not discovered 
it earlier as the packing-case had remained hidden among the medi- 
cine chests all these weeks but this sudden discovery gave them 
additional pleasure and all through the night they remained awake, 
playing the records over and over again, deeply touched by Nehru’s 
generosity and foresight ! 

On November 16, they left by launch for Chungking, their 
fellow-passengers being two Chinese officials and eight Norwegian 
missionaries out of whom six were women wh'b had come all the 
way from Norway to marry their respective betrothed and to settle 
with them in the interior of China. Someone immediately named 
them “The Six Norwegian Brides” and in an atmosphere of war 
and evacuation and constant fear of air-raids, they certainly proved 
a more than welcome reminder that love and romance and the 
simple graces of human life were not yet dead in the world. 
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BLITZ OVER CHUNGKING 


do I maj{c of these Chinese? Thi'^ are fighting a 
war such as no accidental nation would have the patience to fght^ 
They do 7iot want peace^ unless it Is peace zuitli honour. If they 
do not triumph^ then all that they fought for and stood for will 
he in ruins. And that alP^ embraces cWillxation as we have 
hiown it. And the amazing thing is that zvhile they are fighting 
they are looMng aheadP 

— D. F. KA.RAfc*\ i)i ^Tdmnghbig Duiri/’. 

P UFFING Its way slowly against the dangerously fasSt-flowing 
current of the river, the tiny steam boat moves at a snail’s speed, 
}iardl§ two or three miles an hour 1 The I^arges and rowing boats 
are being pulled by ropes, as is done in Kashmir. 

The Yangtze gets narrower as it winds through a series of 
magnificent gorges, sheer cliffs shooting up to a tremendous helghf 
on either side. Dwarfed by these giants of nature, one gets a 
feeling of smallness, of the insignificance of man. 

As it takes a turn, the steanv- boat blows its whistle. A pecu- 
liar echo — or, rather, a series of echoes — answers back. This is 
known as the “windbox” gorge. The Chinese have picturesque 
names for everything. 

On the second day, the gorges and the cliffs give way to lower 
hills. This is Szechuan, which literally means “Four Rivers”, the 
second largest province of China and the most thickly populated. 
There are pretty little villages and towns on either side, tarred roads, 
electricity^ orangc'-groves and gardens, tiled and whitc^washed 
cottages. War, one feels, has not yet penetrated this fair land*— 
till one sees the neivly-constructed military hospitals with freshly 
painted Red Cross signs, and the columns of soldiers marching back 
from Hankow and Ichang. 
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On the third and fourth day of the Journey, one sees more 
orange-groves and vegetable patches on sloping hills, but also 
planes droning overhead and gun-boats steaming along in the river. 
Of course, these are Chinese planes and gun-boats and sailors 
wave and cheer as the little boat passes by. 

The weather gets foggy and cold, bitingly cold, and instead of 
orange-groves there are pine forests on the hill slopes. The little 
steam-boat whistles bravely as it cuts its way through fog and ice- 
cold Water. The weather proclaims that Chungking is near. 

On the sixth day, the plucky little boat reaches “journey’s 
end” and after some coughing and spluttering of engines and manoeu- 
vring through a medley of craft comes to rest alongside the Couth 
Bank Wharf. The Mission is received by Doctor Mei, the Mayor 
of Chungking, a military officer representing the Generalissimo, Pro- 
fessor Tan Yan Shan of the Shantiniketan “Cheena Bhuvan”, the 
President of the Buddhist Society and some Canadian missionaries 
with whom the doctors are to stay. Quite a flattering reception. 
The Generalissimo’s representative offers the use of the Foreign 
Guest House, a signal honour as it is generally reserved for Amba- 
ssadors and diplomats of the highest position, but Dr. Atal declines 
with thanks, politely explaining that he knows accomodation in the 
city is extremely limited and he does not wish to cause unnecessary 
inconvenience to the Government guests. 

Bidding good-bye to their fellow-passengers, the Indian 
doctors step into the Government launch and are taken to the 
city on the other side of the river. On alighting, they see an 
unending flight of steps and, shaking off the fatigue of the Journey, 
they square their shoulders and take a long breath to climb the 
first — but, alas, not the last — flight of steps they had to negotiate 
in China’s war-time capital. 

# m 
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Fifteen kundred miles from Shanghai and the sea, Chungking 
lies amidst the Szcehuan hills at the confluence of two great rivers 
of China-~*the Yangtze and the Kialing. It is said to have been 
the site of a city for over four thousand years but till after the 
evacuation of Hankow few could have imagined that this obscure hill 
resort in the interior would one day be the successor of the classic 
cities of Peking and Nanking as the capital of China. I’he exigen- 
cies of war, however, have been continuously shifting the country^s 
centre of gravity westwards. It is more than a mere change of 
capitals, and not entirely without its advantages. Strategically, of 
course, the main consideration was to seek safety In a place farthest 
removed from the Japanese bases in occupied territory. But at the 
same time, the shifting of the capital has brought a wave of new 
life to the hitherto neglected and backward interior. For centuries 

the eastern sea-board -all the way from Peking in the north to 

Canton in the South — has held the monopoly not only of adminis- 
tration but also of industry, commerce, education and culture. With 
the invasion by Japan, however, the ‘‘superior’* people of the ports 
have had to flee westwards, whole universities with their students 
and their libraries, have l)een re-established in the villages of the 
interior, administrators and scholars, writers and artists, merchants 
and industrialists are having, in many cases, their first glimpse of 
the vast “Good Earth” of their country and the hills and plains of 
Kansu, Shansi, Flupeh, Hunan and Szeclutan provinces are awaken- 
ing to a new life. Chungking may well I>e regarded as the symbol 
and focal point of this process l)y which a nation it seeking, spiri- 
tually as well as physically, to re-discover Itself, 

The doctors found Chungking humming with activity. With 
the arrival of the evacuees from the east including the Ciovernment 
and , Kuomintang officials and their families, the i>opiilation 
had increased many limes over and buildings of the utilitarian 
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American type were going up everywhere at a furious speed. 
Chungking, like Rome, is situated on a series of hills and going 
anywhere in the city means climbling up and climbing down innu- 
merable stairs. The rich folk and the high officials are carried in 
sedan chairs, the ordinary people just try to get used to the eternal 
going-up-going-down process. In the narrow streets the shops were 
full but everything was unbelievably expensive. Not the military 
atmosphere of Hankow, yet one saw quite a number of officers and 
soldiers on leave going about. The walls of the city were 
plastered with strikingly colourful propaganda posters and there 
was an atmoshnere of intense patriotic feeling and political activity. 
There were meetings and processions and group discussions and 
among the intelligentsia one noticed a distinct leftward trend which 
was also mirrored in the bookshops where a great deal of socia- 
list and Communist literature was on sale. 

# # # ^ 

During their two-months stay in Chungking, the doctors met 
quite a number of the dignitaries and high officials of the Chinese 
government. The only notable exception was the Generalissimo 
himself, an omission deeply regretted by both sides. Most of the 
time he was busy re-organising the new defence lines necessitated 
by the fall of Hankow. Then just when an appointment was fixed 
they received orders to start for Yenan and the General issimo 
graciously sent a message expressing his regret that they 
would not be able to keep the appointment and asking them not 
to mind it but to proceed to their post of duty, according to 
arrangements made by the Red Cross. To the head of the 
Chinese government the care of the wounded soldiers was much 
more important than a courtesy call and formal Interview ! 
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They, however, did meet Madame Chiang Kai-Shek at a 
[slew Year’s Eve social gathering held under the auspices of the 
New Life Movement.* She received them with gracious 
cordiality and, later, in her speech she spoke of China’s gratitude 
to India and the Congress for sending the Mission. She looked 
tired and strained which was not surprising in view of her over- 
work and anxiety for her country’s future. Yet she looked 
an embodiment of charm in her simple blue Chinese gown and 
occasionally the flash of a smile illuminated her countenance. An 
atmosphere of informality and equality characterised the function 
which testified to Madame’s popularity with the young and old 
alike. At the same meeting, they also met the incredible Donald, 
the white-haired sixty-year old Australian, who has played a 
remarkable part in the history of modern C'hina as a friend, con- 
fidante and adviser of some of the greatest men of the country. 
He came to China as a newspaper man and stayed on to 
befriend the leaders of the revolution whom he helped to over- 
throw the Manchu dynasty. He was a great friend of Sun 
Yat-Sen as also of Madame Cihiang’s father. To-day he is an 
unofficial adviser to the Chlangs and their inseparable companion. 

# '‘Tlie N«w Life Movoii^enfc, which boirowf* larj^cly the Y. M. 
C* A, was an attempt clurinj* the tlays of the. Civil war to steal 
thunder by a positive proKraiumc i>f self-help ntu\ hettermrnt. Villagre 
■are organised, children are instructed, with ernphasifi on * ^orderliness. 
cleanUness.' diligence, and propnety* * meetings are held all over 

China, 'with slogans repeating Mimple ethical and hygif*nic principles, 
like "Don t crowd; Keep in line;*' **Dont spit — clemdineHs preventn 
disease” and Avoid wine, women and gambling*. Madatne Chiang 
thinks the New Life Movement is the biggest thing the Kuomintiing 

has done.*’*— -h)! IN (IITNTHI-Jtl in ** 

■ ■ "Madamo Chiang id ways at reHse!! the point that the details -- 
iBodesty and economy in dress, cleiinlineis, improvrinrnt in table 
manners, moderation in cigarette amolting — nrejnt rely outward »igna 
of a more important, spiritual reform liiat the (generalissimo *s trymg 
to achieve for the people. "--listlt.y II.VH.S in '‘Tltf Sooiijl Sislm-“ 
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President Lin Sen was one of the first eminent Chinese they 
met on their arrival in Chungking. With Professor Tan Yan Shan 
they went to the headquarters of the National Government, a 
simple building five miles away from the city. They were ushered 
in a big reception room by a military officer. The room was 
bare and had no furniture except a few chairs and the Indians were 
irresistibly struck by the contrast with the ostentation, pomp and 
luxury of the Viceregal Lodge in New Delhi. Their host came a 
little late and at once captivated them with his charm of manner 
and impressive personality, The President of the Chinese 
Republic was a perfect product of the serene wisdom and ancient 
culture of his country. Even in his old age he looked very hand- 
some, the few hairs in his beard were all white and very long and 
he wore a jacket over his long black gown. He had the air of a 
sage and a scholar. Through his rimless glasses, he looked at his 
guests with eyes full of wisdom and kindness. 

Talking through Professor Tan Yan Shan who speaks fluent 
English and acted as an Interpreter, President Lin made the very 
first enquiry about the health of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Then for a long time he spoke of the cultural 
and political relations that have existed through the centuries 
between India and China, the historical background, the influence 
of Buddhism, etc. He stressed the need for a perfect solidarity 
between the peoples of the two countries. When the conversation 
came to a close, the Indian doctors came away with the feeling that 
they had met and talked to a truly great man. 

Among others, they met Tal Chi Tao, a Kuomintang poli- 
tician of the older generation and President of the Examination 
Yuan.'**' He was very courteous and talked a good deal to the 

#lhe functions of the Chinese government are divided into five 
Yuans or departments •— Executive. Legislative, Examination, Control 
Sind Jud!iciEtl« 
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doctors, explaming to them that every country has its own 
philosophy of life and, therefore, China needed neither capitalism 
nor communism but the “ San Min Chud ” or the three principles 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

The inevitable round of formal banquets in their honour. 
At the dinner with the Central Political Council all the big 
government officials were present. 'Fhe Central Eixecutive of the 
Kuomintang gave a lunch at which they met Dr. F. C. Yen, the 
Minister of Health, who assured them that their journey to Yenan 
would be arranged hut they would have to wait for their trucks 
which, due to the fall of Canton, were corning via Indo -China. 
The Sino-Indian Association and the Buddlust Association jointly 
gave a vegetarian dinner at which the skilful cooks had prepared 
all the vegetarian dishes in such a manner as to r<isern!)Ie meat 
preparations. Thus one could eat roast ‘chicken,’ l)oiIed * duck * 
and ‘ mutton * cutlets without infringing the I3uddliist code of non- 
injury to animals ! 

# # # 

After some time the waiting game l)egan to pall on their 
nerves. They wanted to lie set to work at the front and Iiere they 
were in the , capital, enjoying i)anquets and listening to laudatory 
speeches ! 

. To while away the time they %venfc to the cinema and satv a 
Russian film entitled “If War Comes To-morrow.’’ It was an 
anti-Nazi film, dramatising an imaginary invasion of the Soviet 
Union and showing how the |>eopIe’s forces drive away the invader. 
A prophetical vision of tlui shape of things to coine I 

They met their Hankow friends of the Eighth Route Army 
and.the “New China Daily ” and learnt from them of the 
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harrowing tragedy in which many of their comrades lost their 
lives en route. A memorial meeting was being held under the 
auspices of the “ New China Daily to honour the dead and the 
Indian doctors went to attend it with a wreath on behalf of the 
Congress and the Indian people. The meeting which was attended 
largely by Communists and leftist intellectuals was held in one of 
the big halls. Doctor Sun Yat"Sen*8 portrait occupied the pride of 
place on the dais. Above it the Chinese national flag was 
crossed with the Kuomintang flag. Significantly enough, there 
was not a single Red Flag in the hall. Later on they were to 
learn that the Chinese Communists do not use the Red Flag at al! 
and have adopted the Chinese national flag ’ as their own ! The 
meeting lasted three hours and speeches were delivered, among 
others, by an anti-fascist Japanese girl, a Korean revolutionary 
and an American journalist. On behalf of the Indian Mission, 
Doctor Basil spoke—the first speech he ever delivered. But he 
was warmly applauded when he spoke of the bonds of fraternal 
unity that bound India and China together. ^ 

With nothing else to do,' they went on an excursion to the 
hot springs in the hills. On the way they fell in with a party of 
students from Sinkiang who said they were studying at the Central 
University on scholarships, granted by the Chinese government. 
Sinkiang is a remote region which touches on one side the border 
of Kashmir and on the other the Soviet frontier. Because of its 
strategic position, more than one power has been interested 
in Sinkiang and not long ago it was a hot-bed of international 
diplomacy and intrigue. The population is all Muslim, a mixture 
of Turkoman and Chinese racial strains, and attempts were being 
made once to create an “ independent Sinkiang owing allegiance 
to the British and the name of Khalid Sheldrake, an Englishman 
converted to Islam, was being freely mentioned as a likely *‘Sii!tao 
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t SinHang.” To-day, however, people of Slnklang are loyal to 
the central government of China. These students were as zealous 
in tKeir patriotic devotion as any other Chinese youths. Curiously 
enough, several of these boys spoke Hindustani and said th<3y had 
been to Kashmir and the F’unjab. 

The only Indian they met in Chungking was an old Hakim 
from Peshawar who had a flourishing irraclice as an cye-specialist. 
For years he had lived in China, first in Shanghai, tlien in 
Hankow, and had now settled down for good in the new c ipilal. 

In Chma» even foreigners iniisl have Chinese names duly 
printed in Chinese characters on their visiting canis. At the 
suggestion of Professor"! an Yan Slran, tlx^ Indian doctors ac(jtuie<i 
dignified Chinese names along with their respective seals without 
which no one in China can sign an official or legal document. 

Thus Atal hecanu: ,/« Ti-/t llaa (literally "Peace and Virtue 
of China”): Cholkar became C.Tv/ A',;/ lf;ia ("Open table of China”): 
Kotnis became Kh 7V/- Hmr (“Probable Virtue of China"): 
Mukerji became Af.v K/u If.w ("Elngraving of Chini" ): and Hasir 
retained his name by becoming .Si.', (“'rhinkitig of China"). 
The word "Hua” (which means i>oth “China” and "flower’) 
was specially added to each of their names to indicate their .aiacli- 
ment to the cause of China. 

# * * 

Tired of wailing for their convoy to si u t for Yenan, the 
doctors started working in the two local hospit.iis — the Municipal 
Hospital and lh<5 Red Cross Hospital. Holh llie hospitals were 
very efficiently run. The patients svere mostly civilj .ms .ind .tclu. 
ally there was not much work for the Indian Unit to do heie. 
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Then the air-raids started. The Japanese, having established 
new air-bases in Hankow and even further west were able to send 
their long-range bombers to raid the new capital in an attempt 
to disorganize the administration and shatter the morale of the 
citizens. At that time the world-famous Chungking air-raid shelters 
had not yet been dug out in the surrounding hills and casualties in 
each raid were heavy. 

January 1 5 was a cold but bright day and the unusual sunshine 
was most welcome after a week of fog and mist and creeping cold. 
Everyone went about, gay and buoyant, and almost a holiday spirit 
prevailed in the city. It was on that very day that the Imperial 
Air Force of Japan decided to pay a visit to the capital of war- 
time China I 

It was the worst and grimmest air-raid the Indians had expe- 
rienced so far. It was the blitz, a calculated, dastardly attack on 
the civilian population. Sitting in a restaurant, they could hear the 
whole devilish drama — the peculiar swish and whistle as the 
bombs hurtled through the air, the explosion that followed, the 
crash of the Jailing debris, the bark of the anti-aircraft guns and 
then the drone of the Chinese fighter planes going up, the rat-tat-tat 
of machine gun fire as the invaders were engaged in dog fights, 
Every time a Bomb fell in the neighbourhood the building shook, 
girls screamed, the bravest hearts quaked within a calm exterior. 

Suddenly there was the usual evil swish of a falling bomb, a 
deafening explosion and the wooden building was shaken to its 
foundations. Window panes went flying through the rooms, glasses 
and cups were flung from the tables. Plaster came off the walls 
and ceiling, and a cloud of smoke and dust came through the open 
windows— and a pungent smell ! Something was burning. Eerie 
silence for a moment. Then the All-clear sounded and everyone 
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rushed outside to see the big five-storied building across the road 
reduced to a mass of smokiag debris. It gave one a strange and 
unpleasant feeling in the pit of the stomach to realize that had 
there been a slight breeze to dellect the bomb twenty feet more in 
its fall one would not have been alive to contemplate that scene 
of tragedy 1 

But doctors are trained not to give way to gloomy introspec- 
tion when there is work to be done, lives to l)c saved. Within a 
minute they were rushing to the blitzed building and Indping the 
A. R* P* workers to clear the debris and drag out tln^ p<‘oi)le who 
might be buried alive. It was a harrowing spectacle. M(^si of the 
casualties were women and children as the men, being factory 
workers, had gone out to work. Two hundr<Ml liad Ixieii kilhid 
outright by that one l)oml). Bodies lay l>roken and mangled 
everywhere. Most pitiabh; of all was tlie sight of a young motlier 
with her baby still sucking at her breast. There was not a scratch 
on their bodies. They had died of concussion, just as they were ! 
The injured were ruslicd on stretchers to the !ioB|)ita!s ;ind the 
doctors were kept engaged till late at night " op<jrating, amputating, 
dressing wounds, dliey had !)een throiigli air rcuds IxTore in 
Canton, Hankow and Ichang. But tins was their first l>ai>tiKrr:i of 
blood and fire. 

' # # # 

, In the shadow of death life acquires a new meaning. 1 'he 
greater the danger the shar|>er btH'omes oneTt appetite for living. 
It was after this severe air ""raid that the Indian doctors could 
appreciate the gay, devll-rnay -cafe attitude of the young drinese 
pilots, whom they had met so often in cafes, lauglring, pkiying l«1li- 
ards or toasting each other, though they knew tlie very next day 
:they might be killed in a dog fight. Life is short. Make the bfvnt 



of it while it lasts. Not only in Chungking hut all over the war- 
torn world millions are succumbing to this mood of cheerful 
fatalism ! 


# 

Anxious to see a good modern Chinese drama on the ^age, 
they went with Dr. Wong to see a play the title of which, literally 
translated, would mean “Shanghai Within Five Years” — or 
“Shanghai Five Years Ago”. The performance la^ed five 
hours—from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Except for its inordinate length, 
the play had nothing in common with the traditional dramas of the 
Indian ^age\ The sTiage settings were extremely reali^ic — repre- 
senting a cross-section of a double-^oried tenement house in the 
working class quarter of Shanghai so that all along one saw not 
only what happens to the principal charaders but also simultane- 
ously watched other families reading to the domedic and national 
crises dramatized in the play. 

The dory was simple and could be followed even without 
underdanding the dialogue. There are two friends. The one 
who is married has to go to Manchuria and while going leaves his 
wife and infant daughter in the care of his friend. In Manchuria 
he is caught by the Japanese and imprisoned. For five years his 
family gets no news of him and he is presumed to be dead. His 
friend and wife (who dill cherish his memory) fall in love with 
each other and dart living together. The first one comes back, 
unknown to his friend and wife, sees them happy and rather than 
spoil their happiness he goes away to enlid in the army to fight the 
Japanese. The ading was realidic and, Judging from the applause, 
the dialogues were indind with patriotic appeal. And in the 
background throughout was the growing anti-Japanese sentiment. 

# # to # # 
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While their minds were trying to attune themselves to the 
larger tragedy of China, all the way from India came news of 
a toning personal tragedy. 

Returning to their lodgings after an evening walk, they were 
delighted to find a pile of letters on the talile. Mail from home ! 
Each of them picked up his rcspei'tive letters and for sometime 
forgot about Kotnis. Then someone noticed tlial he was sitting 
Strangely silent by the fire-side. 'I'ears were Streaming down his 
face. Briefly he informed them that he had received news of 
his father’s death. 

It was later that they learnt the details of tin- tragedy. 1 he 
elder Kotnis (whom they had all seen l.idding fai-ew<-ll to his son 
at Ballard Pier) had been a clerk in a mill in Sliolainir. 1 le had 
sent his son to the medical college in Bombay and for five years 
paid for the expensive education by incurring increasingly heavy 
debts. The son knew nothing of the liurden liis father Ciinied. 
And the father was secure in the hoi)e that after graduation tlte 
son would set up pradlice and help to re'j'ay the debts. Dwarkanulh, 
however, decided to go to Clilna with the medical mission and it 
speaks volumes for the old man’s self -sacrificing patriotism that he 
did not Sop his son. On the other hand he gave him his bless- 
ings and told him that he was proud his tan had been aelecU'd to 
go on such a great mission, .\fter his departure the financial 
condition had hecornt'. too desperate and, unable to hear it. the 
poor old man had commitl<ni suicide. 

It was a tragic Story of almoSt classiea! poignnnce. 1 he effeil 
it had on the bereaved son can hardly he imagined. The four 
colleagues who heard it were deeply touched and urgetl Kotnis to 
go back home to he with his mother and siSler, But in that hour 
of crushing grief, young Kotnis proved his mettle, lie said in 
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effedl, “No I cannot go back. The Congress has sent me here 
and we have all signed a contrad that none of us would go back 
before at lead one year is completed. Now that my father has 
made the supreme sacrifice, the only thing for me to do is to give 
my life too for the cause that he held so dear.*’ 

After that, his one great intered in life was to identify him- 
self as closely as possible with the Chinese people, to learn their 
language and manners, so as to be able to serve them better. 
When on January 22, 1939, they left in a caravan of trucks for 
Yenan, his grief-ridden face brightened as if he was looking 
forward to an event of great joy and triumpli. He was looking 
forward to his death ! 
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THE AMAZING MR. ALLEY 


'^The only failure is failure to actl^'" 

— JVrAllSHAL GHIANG KAI-SHEK, 

^^One can never .i^lye up hope in China somehozv. Js soon as 
you feel that all is lost, some meteoric phenomenon life this appears 
and you realize again the Immense vitality lying immobile in this 
mst nation 

— nvm: WAIVES hi ^Uykhia Bmldefor I)mioGra,af\ 

this fascinating experiment which had already achieved so 

much and which held so much promise for the future the expe- 

rience of China is f Inestimable value to us and I am sure zee can 
learn much from ltd' 

^ jAAVAHAitEArj NEHTUT (Fofeaturcd to 
if kina, Builds for Deanomicyd' ) 


'Y'o go back to that tciTiljlc air-raid in Chungking. 


There is sometliing worse than fear of death. It is the grim 
uncertainty of indiscriminate aerial laombing. Would the next 
moment find one alive— or dead, blown to fragments of flesh and 
bone, just a splash of blood on a wall ? In the agony of suspense 
one dies a thousand deaths. One’s thoughts and emotions are 
completely dissolved in the elemental instinct of survival. 

As the bomba were crashing all over the city, the two hun- 
dred and odd people huddled together in the large restaurant, 
including the Indian doctors, sat or stood with tense and strained 
expressions. Chopsticks were dropped, the soup grew cold in 
the bowls, plates full of noodles and fried rice and shrimps lay 
neglected on the tables. Who could think of eating at such a time? 
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And yet it seemed that at least one person could ! All eyes 
were focussed on him as if he was the ninth wonder of the world 
and for a moment the amazing spectacle made them even forget the 
air-raid. He was a stocky, weather-beaten, red-haired middle aged 
man in informal shirt and shorts, and unhurriedly, as if no bombs 
were* crashing around, he was eating his food. And as he ate, he 
was calmly reading a newspaper. I'he fact that the man appea- 
red to be a European and that he was reading an Indian newspaper 
The Bombay Chronicle, to be exact-added to the mystery and made 
the Indians naturally very curious about him. As they approached’ 
his table, he stopped eating, looked at the paper, looked at them, 
looked at the paper again, smiled and extended his hand. 

**My name is Rewi Alley”, he said, “And you, I presume, 
are the doctors from India. Please be seated.” He had recogni- 
zed them because he had been reading a report about them in the 
Chronicle and looking at their photographs published along with it, 

When they expressed their amazement that he should be able 
to calmly concentrate on his food while bombs were bursting 
across the road, he chuckled good naturedly, “What Is the use of 
spoiling such a good dinner ? If I die, let it be with a stomach 
that is full and contented.” 


It was thus that they met Rewi Alley of whom they had 
already heard a little as a New Zealander who had adopted China 
as his homeland and devoted his whole life to the welfare of the 
Chinese people. Soon they were to learn more about the amazing 
Mr. Alley (or AHi as the Chinese affectionately call him) and the 
^ I Co-operatives ( popularly abbreviated into 

C.I.C.) of which he is the co-founder, Chief Adviser, Field 
Secretary— in short, nurse, mother and father all rolled into one.^ 


# For a detailed and comprehensive account of the Chinese Indu- 
atrial Co-operatives, the reader is reWd t^ •’China Builds For Demo- 
^ales. with a Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru, publi- 
shed by Kitabiatan, Allahabad. 
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Rewi Alley fought in the last war and was disillusioned. 
Added to this disillusion was a heritage of Irish idealism, Puritan 
seriousness, pioneer doggedness and a general interest in all 
aspects of social justice. His father was a schoolmaster of very 
advanced social ideas and a strong advocate of co-operative agri- 
culture. His mother was one of the earliest fighters for woman’s 
suffrage in New Zealand. For some years after the armistice, 
young Rewi tried Ids hand at sheep-farming but, some years later, 
a restless soul and lust for adventure prompted him to sell it off and 
go to China “to see what the new revolution was all about.” In 
Shanghai he got a job as a factory inspector in the municipality- 
He was already in sympathy with the objectives of China’s 
national revolution, and close contact with the Chinese workers 
and the underprivileged class won him over entirely to their cause. 
In the course of his daily factory inspection he was appalled by 
the conditions of Chinese labourers, the low wages, the miserable 
slums in which they were condemned to live, the utter absence of 
safety devices In thef idories which resulted in numerous accidents- 
and yet there was no provision for insurance, medical treatment 
or compensation for permanent injury. He used his official posi- 
tion to improve the lot of the workers to whatever little extent he 
could and as the official mediator in trikes and labour troubles he 
was often able to secure better terms for workers. Naturally he 
came to be loved and almo^ Idolized by the working class families 
of Shanghai and yet. because of his integrity of character, even 
the fadory-owners respeded him. His annual leave he spent in 
touring the didrids of the interior, dudying rural indudries and 
crafts, learning the language and the manners of the Chinese 
people. Daring the Suiyan famine of 1928-29 and the Yangtze 
flood of 1931, he worked for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
millions who were hungry and homeless. He completed his 
identification with the Chinese people by adopting two famine 
orphans and bringing them up as his sons. 
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To this man in August 1938 came the vision of an industrial 
renaissance of wartime China. Together with American and 
Chinese friends, he discussed various schemes and finally they hit 
upon the plan for a country-wide net-work of indu^rial co-ope- 
ratives. With Rewi Alley, to think is to ad. And soon, with 
the co-operation of young and enthusiasT:ic Chinese engineers who 
resigned their more lucrative jobs to take up this work and the 
financial assidance given by the Chinese government and banks, 
this dream was translated into reality. 

The objedives of the plan were: 

(1) To make China indudrially self-sufficient, despite 
Japanese blockade ond infiltration of Japanese-manufac- 
tured goods through the occupied territory, and without 
employing big machinery which could not be imported. 

(2) To develop the larger indudrial centres in the interior 
that should be safe from Japanese bombs and smaller 
mobile centres in threatened areas that could be evacuated 
at short notice. 

(3) To provide a decent living to the millions of refugees, 
war orphans and widows, and disabled soldiers. 

At the back of the mind of Rewi Alley and his associates, 
however, was a greater objedtive which they hoped to secure by 
the development of rural co-operative indudry. They hoped that 
experience of co-operation in their daily tasks would give the 
people an excellent education in democracy, make them more 
self-reliant and enterprising, both willing and able to resid the 
aggressor as conscious patriots with a definite conception of their 
responsibilities as citizens of the Chinese Republic. 
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The Indian doflors had an ample opportunity to get familiar 
with Rewi Alley, the man and his work, as he travelled with 
them when they set out from Chungking for Yenan. In June, 
1938, he had organized the headquarters of the Indusarial 
co-operatives in Hankow and “assifted in arranging the removal 
of industry up the Yangtze”,'* some months before the dodors 
arrived there. In August he “took a thousand refugees and some 
machinery by train to the far Northwed, where they set up the 
Northweil Headquarters.” Since then he had been to Canton 
to negotiate a loan for the Co-operative-, to Kiangsi to ebT:abhsh 
the Southeast Headquarters, to Hunan and Kwangsi to dart 
branches there, dodged Japanese liombs on several occasions, and 
returned to Chungking towards the end of December. Now. in 
company with the Indian medical unit, he was on his way to the 
Northwest again ! 

Rewi Alley proved an ideal travel companion as they all left 
Chungking in an ambulance car, with their baggage and medical 
supplies in an ambulance truck. He speaks every single dialect of 
China and. therefore, was of invaluable help in giving Instructions 
to the drivers, tackling the ferry boat-men and generally making 
things easy and comfortable on the way. 

Before leaving Chungking it had been Impressed upon the 
Indian doctors that there were three dangers in a journey to 
Yenan: — 

(1) The road was bad. at places almost no road.' 

(2) The road was being constantly bombed by the enemy. 

(3) If Sian which, was threatend was occupied by the 

Japanese, they would be left In Yenan, cut off not only 
from India hut even from Chungking. 

* China Builds For Democracy. 
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But !t was Yenan where the fighting vras fiercest. It was in 
Yenan that they needled medical help most. It was in Yenan that 
the indomitable Eighth Route Army and the 'Red* guerillas opera- 
ted. So, it was Yenan that they were determined to go, come 
what may ! 

From Chungking to Naikiang where they met Doctor Kotnis’ 
friend, Dr. Huang, the Government Sugar Technologist, who had 
been to India on a study tour. Beyond Naikiang is sugarcane 
country. Along the road one sees terraced hills with sugarcane 
plantations and rice fields. This is one of the most fertile regions 
In China. Yet the poverty of the peasants Is appalling. It Is only 
the landlord who gets the benefit of nature’s bounty. 

Chengtu, which they reached after two days of tiring journey, 
is the capital of the Szechuan province. A walled old city, with 
dirty and narrow lanes, It has a population of nearly 200,000. 
Outside the city is the fine ‘campus’ of the West China University 
which is the new consolidation of several colleges and universities 
from the coastal cities, including the Nanking University, an 
American missionary institution. To this remote place on the 
border of Tibet have migrated several thousand student? and 
professors with their libraries and laboratories. Many of them 
had to walk hundreds of miles to get here. 

The doctors had to stop in Chengtu for four days, while 
Rewi Alley busied himself in inspecting the newly started local 
co-operatives which specialised mainly in spinning and weaving. 
The weather was getting unbearably cold and the men from India 
had to get more warm clothing made including fur coats. 

Leaving Chengtu, they rolled over a road that was becoming 
worse and worse, with perilous hair-pin ends. The ice-cold wind 
stung yiciously and even double pairs of woolen gloves could not 
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keep the hands warm. They spent the night in the roofless hut of 
1 poor and ignorant but very ■ hospitable peasant who had never 
heard of India. When Rewi Alley explained to him that India 
was the country where Buddha was born, he refused to believe it. 
insisting that the great Gnutam was hundred per cent Chinese ! 

Next day, while the aVeather became colder and colder and 
the road worse and worse, they crossed the border of Szechuan 
and entered the Shensi province. On the road they passed camels 
laden with cotton-bales. The road-signs were written in Chinese 
and Russian languages. They soon found out the reason when 
they saw Russian trucks coming from the opposite direction, loaded 
with petrol, medical supplies and other goods. 

They spent the night in Hanchung, a historic walled city, 
which was once the capital of the Han emperors. Here also 
several co-operatives had been started and arrangements were be- 
ing made to start more. ^ 

In Siaosuifu, they saw one of the most remarkable of Rewi 
Alley’s co-operatives. While at other places, the co-ops were 
producing cloth, blankets, leather goods, or simple machinery for 
weaving and spinning, here was a co-operative arsenal producing 
machine guns and rifles for the Chinese army. It was very much 
like one of the rifle factories of the Indian Northwest Frontier 
tribal area. This region is populated mostly by Muslims who 
are indistinguishable from the other Chinese either in their dress 
or speech. The co-operative workers ,gave a dinner to the. 
doctors and asked many questions about India. 

At every co-operative depot or factory they visited, it was 
amazing to see the success this venture had achieved within a few 
months. The co-op workers were hard-working, looked intelli- 
gent and self-reliant, were relatively cleaner than the other poor 
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Chinese, and they were all imbued with a patriotic spirit. Each 
centre of co-operative industry was also a centre of social regene- 
ration and round it arose, on the workers' own spontaneous enter- 
prise, such community institutions as libraries, schools and 
hospitals. 

On the walls of Indusco' factories and depots were to be seen 
such slogans as: 

Industrial co-operatives are really the workers* shops ! 

Industrial co-operatives are the method of boycotting 
Japan 1 

Cleanliness is health and good health means better work ! 

In our society only those who work shall eat ! 

If we are bombed once we will rebuild once. If we 
are bombed ten times we will rebuild ten times.^ 

' Paochi, a small town or/ the terminus of the Lunghai railway, 
was being organised as the Northwest Headquarters of the C. 1. C. 
Already co-operatives had been established there to make shoes, 
uniforms, soap, cloth, blankets, etc. The C. L C. had its own 
stores, schools, training classes and a club house. Thanks to the 
interest taken by Mr. Wang Feng-jui, the very enlightened 
Magistrate, the co-operative enterprises were flourishing in the 
city. Paochi has rightly come to be known as Kung-Ho Ch'eng. 
Indusco City ! Wang is from Manchuria which he left after the 
Japanese Invasion and is very bitterly anti -Japanese, his slogan for 
all Manchurians being, “Fight Back To Our Old Country*’. 
Wang took a keen interest in the Indian doctors, gave a dinner 
in their honour and organised a mass meeting for them, attended 
by nearly 5000, mostly soldiers and Indusco workers. As this 
*“Battle For Asia." . " 
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also is a Muslim area, Atal quoted the Holy Quran in his speech 
and commended the patriotic spirit of Chinese Muslims. 

* , » « * 

In Paochi they discovered that their petrol supply had been 
exhausted and, therefore, leaving their cars behind they took the 
train for Sian. This is one of the few strips of railway line left 
in Chinese hands but they found the carriages very comfortably 
upholstered— except for the bullet-holes! By the evening they 
were in Sian, the capital of the Shensi province, which they found 
humming with iiiilitaiy activity. 

Sian hit the headlines of the world press in 1937. And it 
will go down in the history of China because it was here that the. 
Generalissimo yielded to “military persuasion” and promised to 
start resisting Japan and to stop his war upon the Chinese ‘Reds’. 
It was In the Sian Guest House (where the Indian doctors stayed) 
that practically the entire General Staff of Chiang Kai-Shek’s army 
was made prisoner in the Young Marshal. Chang Hsueh-Iiang’s 
historic coup which resulted in the end of the long-standing 
Kuomintang— Communist feud and the inauguration of the United 
Front against Japan. 

The Eighth Route Army maintained a liaison office in Sian 
because it was from here that one took the road to Yenan and 
the guerilla front in the north. Here the doctors met Lin Pai- 
chu, the chairman of the Border Region Government tall, white- 
haired yet good-looking, who was on his way to Chungking. A 
veteran revolutionary and an old comrade of Sun Yat^en, he was 
one of the founders of the Kuomintang and one of the most 
important men in the parly until 1927 when he^ broke with the 
Generalissimo, fled to Kiangsi and joined the Communists. To- 
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day he is one of the key-men who hold the United Front together, 
wielding influence On both the sides. While continuing to hold a 
venerable position among the Communists, yet recently he has 
been reinstated as a member of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang ! 

Lin Pai-chu explained to the doct( rs the historical significance 
of the Eighth Route Army. He said in effect: “The Eighth 
Route Army to-day is an army of the Central Government fighting 
the Japanese under the supreme command of the Generalissimo. 
But there is this difference. It is an army fighting not only for 
the liberation of China but of all oppressed nations, especially the 
oppressed nations of the East. It is, therefore, an enemy of all 
imperialisms. In this sense, you can even call the Eighth Route 
Ai'my an army of the Indian people.’* 

At the Sian headquarters of the Eighth Route Army a meet- 
ing was held to welcome the Indian medical unit. The function 
took place in the “National Salvation Room” (which, before the 
United Front; used to be known as the “Lenin Corner”). Doctor 
Atal gave a speech tracing the history of the Indian freedom 
movement. The speeches were followed by songs, the Indians 
being forced to sing their own. Among the Chinese songs there 
was one, specially composed by a young poet, welcoming the 
Indian doctors. An anti-Japanese guerilla song which someone 
translated for them ran something like this : 

We have nothing to eat 
But still we’ll fight the Japs. 

We have nowhere to sleep 
But still we’ll fight the Japs. 

The function ended with a rifle dance, virile and exciting 
like the war dances of the Vxoniitt Jfrtdts^ which reached a climax 
with the symbolic killing of a Japanese soldier ! 
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Amusing SldeligKt : On the several occasions when th<*y met 

I •„ Pal chu, the doctors were impressed with the smart api>earanee. 
bndsom. looks and intelligent talk of his young secretary m the 

llformof the Eighth Route Army, who spok.- p.ef.'ct Kng..sh 

^d several times acted as their inten>reter It was we,-ka late, 

inYenan that they learnt that he was not a hoy hut a gt.L 


_ ^ ^ 

Rewi Alley had to go to I’aaehi and to hrlng petrol 1 , . .m ilu-i e 
before they could start for Ye.nan. M.mnwhi 1,-. there wcv . , lew 
air-raids which by now had assumed a not lual aspect. 1 lu-v w ent 
on an excursion to Lintung. 50 kilometre.s from .^ian. where . 
tablet fixed on a hill marks the exactu,pot where ( hiang Kai Shek 
was‘‘capturtd’' during the "Sian Incident". Also ihev t.tel 
several doctors who had l>een to Yenan. inciudiitK Mias C. I'. 
Ghiang. a Udy doctor in uniform, and Dr. Brown, a ( 'anadian 
missionary doctor, from whom they got n r.iugh id.-a t.f the 
difSculties they would have to face up north ! l inaliy. it w.as onlv 
, on February jO that they could leave for Yenan in an i'.ighth 
Route Army truck. ' 


If Chengtuhad been cold and Sian colder, tin* snotv.cincK'd 
hills of Shenfii proved the coldest ! Even the roiuhhie was white 
with' snow and telegraph wires were festooned with Hiutwfhikes. 
On the way they saw an overturned truck which had been Uiin- 
ging Russian-manufactured medicines and first^ aiil inateiial ho 

the Eighth Route Army from symiialhisers in^ i^inki.inK. At 
bchuan, the border city on the Central Government liiie, 
they slept in a military school, and woke up to find the water 
intheir water-liottles fiw.en. The truck wrnih! not nt itt and 
boiling water had to hi* poured in the radi itor wlrich. ineiniKht. 
had turned Into a refrigerator ! 
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In a few hours they were in the plateau land of the * Red’ 
area. The villages they passed looked poor but alive with a new 
spirit. There were slogans painted on the walls and posters 
pictures of Chiang Kai-Shek, Mao Tse-Tung and Chu-Teh. By 
nightfall they reached the gates of the most thoroughly blitzed 
city in the world just as another flock of Japanese planes appeared 
overhead to drop their bombs on the ruins which have already 
been blown to smithereens. Calmly, as if it was the natural thing 
for them to do. they left the trucks and took shelter in the §now- 
covered trenches. It was a strange — but highly significant—weL 
cpme to Yen an. 
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WITH THE ‘REDS’ IN YENAN 


rmd to Yen an Is for CJnnd s youth the road to ItfeP 

— LO HSUN 

F rom February 12 to November 4, 1939. the Indian medical 
unit spent about nine months in Yenan. 

It was for them one of the most important and eventful phases 
of their stay in China. They learnt much about the secret of 
China’s dogged resistance against Japan, they came in close 
personal contact with the leaders of the indomitable ‘Reds’ of 
China, including the almost legendary figure of Mao Tse^Tung, and 
had opportunities of watching at close range the processes by 
which a democratic political administration and a people s culture 
are being forged on the anvil of war. #A11 this time they lived in 
caves dug into hill-sides, as did every oAe else in Yenan, and by 
the time they left they had got so used to the burrowing badger’s 
way of life that they would have found it difficult to sleep in an 
ordinary room with windows opening out on all four sides ! 

Also these nine months saw the break-up of their t^am. In 
May, old Doctor. Cholkar left for India as his constitution could 
not bear the extreme cold weather. Two months later Mukerji 
developed acute kidney tr6uble and was advised to go to Hong 
Kong for an operation. While he was in Hong Kong, war was 
declared and finding both the air and land routes from Hong 
Kong to the interior Impossible, he came to India^ hoping to return 
via the Burma Road. In India he collected more medical supplies 
to take to China but he was arrested in Rangoon by the British 
police for an unspecified offence and sent back to India. His 
supplies were confiscated and one still does not know what 
happened to them or why a doctor trying to render medical help 
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to tke Chinese people was suspected arid penalised f Anyway, 
on November 4, when the Mission left Yenan for the war front, 
there were only three, instead of five, doctors in the party. 

^ 

Professionally, they found a great deal of work to do in 
Yenan. Soon after their arrival they were asked to go round the 
hospitals, T. B. sanatorium and Medical College, and to report 
on the conditions they found and how they could be improved. 
Things were in a pretty mess, there were neither enough doctors 
nor materials, the bed linen was generally dirty, and surgery had 
to be done by very crude methods because the necessary appliances 
were not available. The Indian unit turned over to the Eighth 
Route Army all the medical supplies they had brought with them 
and which were distributed to the hospitals that sorely needed 
therii. The suggestions they made for the improvement of the 
medical service in general were immediately adopted. At the 
samenime a new hospital with 200 beds, mostly for the war- 
wounded received from the front, known as the “Eighth Route 
Army Model Hospital was started for the Indian doctors to run 
it as ari exemplary institution so that the other hospitals could 
emulate their reformed .organisation and system of work. This 
hospital was situated— in caves, of course ! — 1 5 miles from the city 
and Doctors Atal, Kotnis and Basu lived there for hospital duty, 

Doctors Cholkar and Mukerji, on the other hand, wejfe 
' asked to do teac^hing work (through an interpreter) in the Medical 
College which was situated in the hills at a distance of 80 miles 
from Yenan and could be reached only by driving part of the way 
in a car, covering some distance on horseback and, finally, walking 
the last stage of the journey on foot ! 

The hospital routine was simple but fairly rigorous. 
Immediately afte^ir breakfast they would take a round of the wards 
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(which were all in caves!) and prescribe treatment for the indoor 
atients. All operations were performed at noon time as then the . 
Hght in the “operation theatre” cave was brightest. After lunch 
they took a little rest, reading medical or political books and 
journals. In the afternoon they attended the out-patients’ depart- 
ment which soon became very popular and people came walking 
from long distances to be treated by the Indian doctors. 

. The Medical School, oiily recently raised to the status of a 
college, dates back to the days of the civil war when the ‘Red’ 
Army was engaged in a continuous struggle against the Central 
Government armies. When the Communists were forced to 
undertake their historic Long March of 6000 miles from Kiangsl 
to Shansi, the School functioned throughout the eleven months 
that the Army was on the move, lectures were given and classes 
held even while marching, and during this period two batches 
were actually graduated ! 

Never before had they seen or even heard of a place like 
Yenan. The old city proper had so repeatedly been bombed that 
not a single building remained Intact within the surrounding city 
walls. Not a soul lived there, the entire city had been evacuated. 
And yet the Japanese continued to waste their precious bombs 
by dropping them over and over again on the same ruins and 
debris. It was like floggmg a dead horse. On one occasion after 
the Japanese had dropped several hundred tons of bombs the only 
casualty was one poor donkey ! 

All round the old and ruined city, innumerable caves, tiers 
upon tiers, had been dug in the side of the hills, with a few brick 
houses built in naturally safe places, either protected by an over- 
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hanging cliff or In the narrow hollow formed between two steep 
slopeis of the hills. Here lived nearly 40,000 people in what was 
undoubtedly the strangest metropolis in the world. From these 
caves was directed the endless series of nuisance campaigns against 
the Japanese forces of occupation, this was the base of operations 
for the Eighth Route Army. It was also the political and admini- 
strative centre of what has been described as the “guerilla empire" 
of north China, a strange collection of more or less independent 
administrations known as the Border Regions Governments. 

What are these “ Border Regions “ I he unique system ", 
says Edgar Snow, “ grew out of the regional peculiarities of North 
China and the conditions imposed by the war.”'*^ It is necessary 
to recall that before the Sian Incident brought together the 
Chinese Communists and the Central Government, a republic run 
on the Soviet model existed in this area. As a part of the settle- 
ment the Communists agreed to abolish their independent state 
and let their territory be again a part of the central repubjic. 
But the Red Army (now incorporated in the Central Governrhen|, 
forces as the “ Eighth Route Army was left in control of the 
area which extended over the three provinces of Shansi, Kansu 
and Ninghsia. A special administration was set up, called the 
Shansi-Kansii-Ninghsia Border Government which was not a sdcla- 
Hst state but a democracy with adult suffrage and elected institutions 
of government. The leaders were mostly Communists but a united 
front was carefully maintained by reserving one third seats in the 
Parliament for Communists, one third for the Kuomintang and one 
third for non-Party members. 

Yenan was the capital of this administration and of the large 

area (almost the size of England) ruled from here, quite a sub- 

— ; » .. 

*'• Battle For Asia. ” 
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stantial part was behind the Japanese lines. And it was interest- 
• and edifying to find that even in those areas that Japan has 
'roclaimed to the world as having been completely conquered, the 
Japanese power seldom extended beyond the garrisoned towns 
and villages and the heavily guarded railway lines. The Japanese 

Bight have conquered the territory but it is the Border Govern- 
ment that rules and whose rule is acknowledged by the people. 

Besides the Shansi-Kansu-Ninghsia. there are other Border 
Governments as well, all situated in guerilla areas. Shansi-Hopei- 
Chahar covers territory, around the intersection of these three 
provinces, which was actually recovered from the Wanesc and 
from the fapatiese-controlled puppet regiim^ by the Lighth Route 
Army. A third border rt^gion is situated in Northern Shantung, 
also in territory won back from the invaders. I he inlluencc of 
Yenan is predominant in all these three areas and more democratic 
and somewhat socialiistic administrations have been set up to 
mobilize the people against tlie Japanese on a voluntary mass basis. 

The most important man in ‘Red China is Mao f se-Iung, 
the chairman of the former Soviet. Government in Noith China and 
the Secretary of the Chimtse Communist Party. 1 he doctors had 
heard and read a good deal about bim before they came to Yenan 
and were anxious to meet him as soon as possible. the day 

following their arrival, he and the other Communist* leaders were 
present at the meeting held to welcome the Indian Mission. It 
was difficult to recognize hint as he was dressed in the same plain 
uniform asjiis soldiers wore. But someone pointed him out a 
lean figure and weather-beaten face. Ihe only thing that 
distinguished him was his stature. He was the tallest among all 
the Chinese present there 1* 

Edgar Snow, in his "Red Star Over China." describes him e.» "a 

gaunt, rather Linoolncsque figure, above average height for a tjhinese. 
somewhat stooped, with a bend of thick black hair grown very long, 
and vith large, searching eyes, a high bridged, nose and prominent ■ 
cheekbones an intellectual face of great shrewdness. 
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Some days later they met him in the bombed city in a large 
room that had miraculously escaped destruction and which was used 
by Mao for reception of guests. There was no furniture except 
plain chairs and a few rickety tables. He greeted them with a 
big smile and talked to them through an interpreter. They found 
him keenly Interested in India and Indian politics and he asked 
them many questions about the Congress, Indian Communists, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. In the Indian papers 
which they had received the doctors had read Tagore's famous 
correspondence with Noguchi, the Japanese poet, in which the 
sage of Shantiniketan had completely expcsed and condemned tke 
Imperialist and aggressive character of Japan, and why Indians 
could never have any sympathy with such a country. They present- 
ed some of these papers to Mao who can read English a little 
though he does not speak it. 

He invited them to share his simple meal and at the dining 
table he proved an excellent host, regaling his guests with a number 
of humorous ancedotes. He likes very spicy food and keeps red 
chilly powder on the table to sprinkle on the meat and the vege- 
tables. In his peculiar humorous vein he suggested that one of the 
bonds of Indo-Chinese unity was the love both Indians and Chinese 
had for red chillies ! . 

Later they had frequent occasions to meet him and they were 
impressed by his intelligence, simplicity and homely sense of humour. 
Once when Doctor Atal broke one of his ribs in a riding accident 
and soon after, Basu fell down when the horse slipped on a rainy 
day, Mao pointed to his legs and said, “These ‘horses* are the 

best. ^They carry me wherever I want to go and never let me 
down.*’ 
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In August they were all overjoyed to receive a telegram from 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru saying that he was coming to China m 
‘the third week and would very much like to come to Yenan to be 
able to meet the Indian unit and see them at work as well as to 
meet Mao Tse-Tung and Chu- 1 eh. 

The news created a sensation and a wave of enthusiasm in 

Yenan. Mao sent a telegram of welcome and a big Reception 
Committee was immediately formed to arrange the, programme of 
Hs stay in Yenan. A special cave was white-washed and kept 
ready for him. Mukerji. who was then on the way to Hrag 
Kong for the operation, met Nehru on arrival in Chungking.* e 
even started by plane for Yenan but by the time he reached 
Chengtu he received news that war had broken out in Europe and 
he was immediately recalled to India, thus causing great disappoint- 
ment to everyone in Yenan. 

The doctors still remember that for six days they were not 
aware of World War II. It was on Scf^ember 1 that Hitler’s 
hordes crossed the border into Poland but it was September ^ 
when a courier from Yenan brought the news to their “Model 
Hospital.’’ 

At about the same time Edgar Snow arrived in Yenan and 
the doctors met him at a dinner given by Mao. Among others 
present were a few Kuomintang Generals and officials and some 
Russian 'advisers. The topic of conversation was the war and Mao 

~ • ‘The plane landva on n sanJhank in the middle of the river. 
Many eminent persona had gathered there, headed by some high officers 
of the army and Dr. Chu who had sent me the wireless message. As 1 
descended, the pleasant and familiar sound of Bande Mataram greete 
my ears, and looking up in some surprise. I sow an Indian in uniform. 
He was Mukerji of our Congress Medical Unit." (China, Spam an 
War). 
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told the Indians that he had picked up a radio report to the effect 
that the Indian National Congress had demanded a clarification 
of Britain’s war aims with particular reference to India’s 
independence. 

# 

One of the most remarkable institutions they sawun Yenan 
was the Anti- Japanese University which is housed in caves dug by 
students themselves a few miles from the city. Here 2000 students 
were receiving education in 1939 and another 8000 attended 
the branches in other Border Regions. Originally called the 
‘ Red Academy’ (in the Chinese Soviet day.s) when it was a centre 
of ideological and theoretical education of party members, now 
it has been given the full name of “ Anti- -Japanese Military and 
Political University.” The course consisted of six months inten- 
sive political and military training. Those who took the political 
course had to learn a little about military theory and organisation 
also, and those who took the military course had to devote some 
time to a study of politics. The graduates joined the Eighth Route 
Army either as officers or Political Commissars, depending upon 
which of the two courses they had taken. ' 

To this strange centre of learning came students from all over 
China. Some of them had had to walk hundreds of miles to get 
there. Many had defied their parents and, in some casis, given 
up a comfortable life. Not only students but writers, artists, 
scholars, with leftist sympathies, came to Yenan and became a part 
of its vital cultural atmosphere. 

One of the manifestations of this developing cultural acti- 
vity was the People s Theatre * progressive, purposeful, propagan- 
dist and yet rooted in Chinese tradition'— that was- making steady 
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badway in Yenan. During their stay, the doctors saw a number oF 

such performances-includidg the one dout themscha. 

h was a short play staged by the students on the day Following 
their arrival in Yenan. The scenes depicted Indian doctors and 
Chinese nurses working together to save Chinese lives at the Fiont. 

For Ihem to «=. ko"'-'- thc.r co„„t=r-p.m or. 
ie.t.g=wF.k k«o block bcrJo. Ihe popttl.r conccpnon^ol 

1,1.™ » aine«mmd,isbo.odontbc;re«»!nenceofthe S.kb 

^toeoandwolchoronipthc BrLtl.W concetmom «. bb.nsha,. 
Tientsin, Canton and Hankow who are the only Indians the 
average Chinese ever does see ! • 

In Yenart every evening there was some entertainment or 
the other. One day they saw the “Collaboration Dance danced 
by school children, some dressed In Red (to symholize the 
Communists) and others in Blue (to symholae the Kuommtang). 
Another dance had “Welcome to Our Indian Friends as as theme. 
The dances which are a combination oF Chinese and European 
styles lack the rhythm and graceFul movements oF Indian dancing. 
But they were certainly a very interesting object ekson in the 
utilisation oF an important art medium For the political education o 

the common people. Even the old-style “ Peeling Opera has 

been re-shaped to do anti-Japanese propaganda and the new 
operas gloriFy patriotic deeds oF legendary or historical heroes o 

China. 

The Elfehth Route Army maintains a number oF “Drama 
Squads” which perForm patriotic plays beFore the soldiers, and 
beFore the peasants In the villages, thus constantly ensuring a high 
degree oF the people’s morale. 


Sidelights on Yenan- 
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General Chou EnJai broke his right arm in a riding accident 
and called the Indian doctors. He would not get himself treated 
by anyone else. When they reached his cave they found him 
busy practising to be able to write with his left hand. 

It is difficult to distinguish between men and women in Yenan 
as practically everyone wears the same uniform. 

Many air-raids took place during their stay and sometimes 
they could see from their caves bombs falling on the already 
devastated city. Some of the bombs proved to be ‘dud\ they 
would not explode. So the workers of the blacksmiths’ co- 
operative collect all^he metal and chemicals to be found in an 
unexploded bomb. 

Doctor Atal who includes exceptional culinary skill among 
his many other qualities would often prepare Indian dishes in his 
cave and became so famous that people would come long distances 
and ask for an Indian feast ! 

One day the’ doctors went for a walk and strayed into a 
village. They were surprised to see men with spears, swords, old- 
fashioned guns, etc., shouting and advancing towards them. They were 
“ arrested ”, taken to the village, given tea and released only after 
a telephone call had been put through to the Headquarters and 
their identity had been established. Later it was explained that 
they had been suspected of being Japanese or Japanese spies 
because of their good uniforms and were arrested by the “ Self- 
Defence Corps ” of the village. These Corps have been started 
with the idea of self-help as the basis of national defence. 
Each village is organised and armed for resistance. ' That is why 
Japan can never win through in China apid, on the other hand, has 
been constantly losing parts of the conquered territory in North 
China to guerilla bands. 





THE GUERILLAS STRIKE AT NIGHT ! 

“ What are zvefghtlngforP^'* 

‘‘ Defending our country 
“ How old is our country 
“ Four thousand yearsd^ 

“ IVhat are zve fighting against 
Japanese Imperialism^'^ 

"'' What must zee do zvhen the enemy retreat W 

''Jttackr 

‘‘ When only must zve attack F'* 

“ ^By surprise and zvith superior number sd^ 

“ IVhat is our most important principle 
“ Co-operate zvith the people P 

— Ohinese. gueriUaH catMhimi quoted in 
lAn Yuianifs notch “A LKAF IN THE 
BTOTtM. ” 

D octors Cholkar and Mukerji, having already returned to 
India, it was a depleted Indian medical unit that set out from 
Yenan when the summons for them came from General Chu Teh. 
the Commander-In-Chief of the Eighth Route Army, who had his 
headquarters in a village near "Wusiang in Southwest Shansi. There 
had been heavy casualties on that front ahd doctors and medical 
supplies were urgently needed. 

Before leaving Yenan. the three doctors— Atal, Kotnis and 
Basu— had been frankly told that the journey to the front would be 
a dangerous undertaking as more than once they would have to 
cross the enemy lines. Yet they were undaunted, feeling more 
and more identified with the cause of the Chinese patriots and 
willing to share any risks with their comrades. By now they had 
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learnt to speak Chinese* Kotnis even more fluently than Atal and 
Basu, and no longer felt strangers in the country. With their 
Chinese names they had acquired virtual citizenship of China. 
They were now An Teh Hua, Kho Teh Hua and Ba Ssu Hua, 
three frontline doctors of China’s army of resistance. 

Wusiang is due east from Yenan. about 300 miles as the crow 
flies. In ordinary circumstances they ought to have taken not 
more than a week to reach there. But actually they were on the 
move for over six weeks. To circumvent the intervening enemy- 
occupied territory they had to take a tortuous complicated route, 
first going south as far as Sian, then east, then north, thus travers- 
ing three sides of a rectangle instead of following one straight line, 

All the same it was an exciting trip. When they left Yenan, 
they had an interesting assortment of fellow-passengers. There 
was a German (anti-Nazi) doctor, Muller, two Japanese prisoners 
of war and the Chinese captain in charge of them, and 20 Eighth 
Route Army soldiers to act as armed escort. The Japanese cap- 
tives were not kept bound or chained. But for the fact that the 
escort kept a vigilant eye on their movements, they were quite free 
to do anything — except to escape 1 This was the first time the 
Indians had seen Japanese prisoners and through an interpreter 
they asked them many questions. It was edifying to find that these 
scape-goats of the Japanese militarists knew very little about the 
issues involved in the war and had no idea whatsoever why they 
were fighting the Chinese except that they were obeying the 
command of the Emperor. 

From Yenan to Sian by truck and then by train eastwards. 
In Sian they met some Austrian and Czech anti-FascIst doctors 
who had worked with the International Brigade in Spain and had 
now volunteered to work for the Eighth Route Army. It was 
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also in Sian tKat they heard of the tragic circumstances of the death 
of Doctor Bethune, the Canadian surgeon who had been working 
in the guerilla area. He had to operate in an emergency without 
the surgical rubber gloves, one of his fingers which had a scratch 
had got septic and blood-poisoning had proved fatal. He had 
been a gallant and fearless man, a real humanitiarian who wished 
to serve mankind without prejudices of race, colour or creed, and 
the Eighth Route .A.rmy was raising a memorial in his honour. 

From Sian the train look them as far as Tungkwan but here 
it was learnt that further railway traffic had been suspended as the 
Japanese were in the vicinity and passing trains were liable to be 
shelled and fired at. if not entirely captured by the enemy. -So 
they were told they must ride on horseback, making an 80 mile 
detour behind a hill, to Wensiang from where they could complete 
their journey in another train. The horses, however, proved so 
slow that by the time they reached Wensiang the train had already 
left. They spent the night in a wagon full of wheat and even the 
disturbing thought that they were only a dozen miles or so from a 
Japanese garrison could not keep them awake after the tiring cross- 
country ride. When they woke up. however, they found them- 
selves half-buried in wheat. As they slept the wagons had been 
shunted and the jolts and jerks had brought an avalanche of gram 
crashing about their heads. 

Next day, through fog and rain and snow, the train made its 
way to Mienchih where they had to leave the warm wheat wagon 
and start on their long trek in a temperature below freezing point. 
But the training they had given themselves in Ichang stood them 
well as they clambered up the hill track, followed by mules carrying 
their baggage and supplies. The Eighth Route Army maintained 

an excellent communications system in this area and every few 
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miles there was an army post guarded by 15 to 20 soldiers. It 
was thus that the army units kept in touch not only with each other 
and with the rear, but also with the guerilla bands operating b 
this area. 

Beyond Mienchih they crossed the Yellow River by ferry, 
boat and on the other bank they observed two contrasting 
phenomena— one depressing and pathetic, the other extremely 
inspiring. 

^ Wounded soldiers belonging to the Central Government 
armies on their way back to the base hospitals presented a pathetic 
spectacle. Like those others the doctors had seen a year earlier 
on the “ Highway of Hell ” near Hankow, these too looked 
emaciated, ill-clad, starved. An emergency clinic and dressing, 
station was set up by the road-side and the Indian unit gave 
medical treatment to many of them. Even more depressing was 
to see the signs of senseless and brutal violence and destruction in 
the villages that only recently had been recaptured from the 
Japanese. Almost all the buildings were burnt down, the people 
had all fled to the hills or been shot by the invaders. Human 
skeletons and bones lay scattered in village squares, walls bore 

marks of machine-gun fire where whole batches of Chinese peasants 
had been shot. 

Also they met, however, a group of about 30 students return- 
ing from the frontline area. They belonged to the propaganda 
units of the Eighth Route Army, all in uniform, both boys and 
girls of ages ranging from 1 8 to 25. They had with them portable 
stage equipment, simple musical instruments like drums, mouth, 
organs and a Chinese version of the Indian Ek-tara, one big box 
for costumes required for their plays and gas lights to give shows 
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al niglil- And Aey carried everything, including their beddings, 
on their backs. They were returning after a three months tour, 
walking from village to village, and looked exhausted but cheerful. 

In a village on the bank of the Yellow River they gave a 
show for about 300 people including the Indian doctors. A 
Buddhist temple served as a stage and the audience sal in the 
courtyard. The entire programme was dedicated to the Indian 
Medical Unit and it was surprising to find that within a few hours 
the student-artistes had been able to write, rehearse and stage a 
short symbolic play depicting the anll-Imperialist struggle of India 
and the unity of Indian and Chinese people in their fight for 
freedom. There were songs and speeches, and “reportage” done 
Ja a novel and highly interesting manner. The latest news of 
important events—e.g. Chinese victories against the invaders-were 
rendered into verse and then, ballad-like, sung to the accompanl- 
ment of a drum. From the applause that greeted each item, it 
was obvious that the villagers liked this kind of entertainment and 
its propaganda value was tremendous. 

As they travelled northwards to General Chu Teh s head- 
guarters they had ample opportunities of seeing the Clnnese 
guerillas in action. In one village they met “Commander” Tiang 
Se Ling, a famous guerilla leader. A little thin man of about 40. 
he looked very unlike the popular conception of a warrior, not- 
withstanding his uniform and the revolver in his belt. All through 
the night he talked (through an interpreter) to the Indian doctors, 
telling them how he, a peaceful simple peasant, organized all the 
peasants of his village and gave them military training. At first 
they had no arms. So he led surprise night attacks on isolated 
Japanese garrisons and supply convoys, and thus secured more than 
sufficient arms for his guerilla band. He told them how these 
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nigRt attacb were planned, how his spies brought detailed info^ 
{nation about the movements of enemy troops, how they destroyec 
all motor roads and sometimes built new roads overnight to leac 
the Japanese columns into an ambush. 

The doctors had been provided with mules to ride but in thii 
region it was so bitterly cold that they preferred every now ane 
then to get down and walk as that helped them to keep warm 
As they went along mountain tracks, uphill, downhill, they noticec 
that the mules* hoofs produced a metallic sound as they struck thf 
ground. And the stones, when picked up, proved to be extremelj 
heavy. The explanation was that these mountains are full o| 
metals, especially iron ore. Sometimes the peasants can just pid 
big pieces of ore and take them to the village smithy. Of coal, too, 
there is no dearth. Every village has its own exclusive coal 
"mine'*, dug like a well. And the coal is of excellent quality, ll 
has been said that the iron and coal deposits in the Shansi province 
can supply the whole world for a hundred years !* That is whj 
the Japanese were so keen to take this area if only the guerillas 
would let them have it ! 

Before finally reaching the Headquarters of General Chu 
Teh, they had to cross the Japanese lines at night. At no time is 
it an easy process but the guerillas and the Eighth Route Arm^ 
men have perfected their own technique of doing so. During the 
day while resting in one of the frontline villages, the doctors were 
invited to have a look at the dangerous ground they would have to 
traverse at night. They were led to the top of a hill from wherej 
lymg on the ground, they could have a good view of the valley 
below. It was a broad valley and throu gh binoculars they could 

« According to Njm Wales, the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 

are now carrying on extensive mining and smelting operations in 
thje area. 
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see llie ribbon oF tbe motor road zig-zagging across it. Over the 
road were passing army trucks. Japanese army trucks! The 
guerillas pointed out two villages to them, about a mile apart, both 
of which were guarded by enemy garrisons. There were 50 
Japanese soldiers in one of them. 150 in the other! (All this 
information had been brought by the scouts who. at considerable 
risk, are continuously sneaking in and out of the enemy lines to 
keep the guerillas informed about enemy movements and dis- 
positions). From far below came the booming sound of artillery 
fire. The Japanese garrison was shelling the ravines behind which 
was a Chinese regimental company. The futility of it was obvious 
but the Japs, it seemed, were in a habit of firing their big guns 
whenever they were scared ! 

It was explained to the doctors that at night the two garrisons 
would be attacked by the guerlllas/iw/i tfie mits'uh and while the 
Japanese were thus engaged, their parly would safely cross over 
between the two villages. It sounded a faultless scheme-but would 
it work so easily as all that ? 

The guerillas strike at night ! No horses are allowed as their 
hoofs clatter on the hard ground and absolute silence is of the 
essence of such operations. The doctors’ luggage and medical 
supplies were shouldered by peasant volunteers. 1 wo regular 
companies (each of about 120) were got ready, one to attack each 
village. One of these was properly armed with rifles but the other 
was a company of peasant Irregulars, armed only with hand 
grenades, besides spears, spades, carpenters saws or anything e se 
one could find in the village 1 At the foot of the valley they 
waited for the moon to go down. There was snow on the 
and it was not difficult to see one’s way even by starlight. Midnight 
was the Zero Hour. The two companies bifurcated. Soon after 
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one could hear exchanges of shots both to one’s left and to one’s 
right. The garrisons were being attacked. This was the moment 
theyhad been waiting for. Swiftly the whole group picked its 
way across the No Man’s Land between the two villages. Every 
one was silent and tense and had a peculiar feeling. Crossing the 
enemy lines! Until then it had been just a phrase. In those anxious 
moments it became a reality. 

Across the white motor road and once again they felt a sense 
of comparative safety. But the adventure was not over yet. Their 
old peasant guide became nervous and lost the way and the whole 
night they walked and walked, climbing over two hills, but in the 
excitement they forgot to feel tired. By the time they reached the 
Regimental Headquarters at 9 a. m. they had walked 30 miles. 
Once they were among friends and could spread their legs on the 
floor in a mud hut, the accumulated feeling of tiredness came over 
them like an overwhelming flood and in a few minutes they were 
fast asleep. They slept through the whole day and did not even 
know that the village had been heavily shelled in the afternoon 
and orders had been given for everyone to be ready to march ! 
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THE NEW GREAT WALL! 

“ His 7mm e is already immortalised among those who have 
fought for human freedom in ChinaH 

— EDtJAK S’EOW, urrUiiuj about Chu Telu 


“ greatest lesson we have learned is that a people 
can fisht victorioush ivith what resources it happens to have.” _ 


A mud hut in an obscure little village near Wuslang in South- 
Aeastern Shansi in North China. Outside, peasant women 
were milling wheat. Not far a few horses were tethered. As 
the three Indian doctors, on the way to see General Chu 1 eh. the 
Commander of the Eighth Route .Army, approached the hut they 
saw an oldish man with a big head, wrinkled and weather-beaten 
face and thick lips, welcoming them with a broad smile. He wore 
the familiar uniform and they took him to be the rather shabbily- 
dressed orderly of the General. 'JK^hen they went in they found 
he was none else Imt the great Chu Teh himself ! 

The Headquarters of the' Commander of the Eighth Route 
Army were estiblished in a room borrowed froni a peasant. The 
walls were covered with maps — m,aps of North C-hlna, China, Asia 
and the world-all profusely marked. Half the room was filled 
with a Ar««^(the mud sleeping-platform built over a stove), a few 
chairs, a small table and a crude oil lamp completed the list of 
furniture.. In these modest surroundings they met the man who 
had held half th? invading armies of Japan at bay in 
for thrtp years. Considering the poor equipment of his Eighth 
Route Array, this was nothing less than a miracle.* 


# "The uniqueness of his (Chu Teh's) career is this: that this scion 
of a family of landloras, rising to power and luxury and d“ipation 
while still young, was nevertheless able, when past middle age, to anoa™ 

the degenerate '<*;nvironment of his youth, to break, by a super:) a 

human w'ill, a life-long addiction to narcotics, and finally even 

forsake his family, and to devote his entire fortune to a revolutionary 
ideal which he believed to animate the highest cause and purpose or nis 
time.” nmiAll m<m in ‘'Uodfftar Oi-er OMm.” 
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Talking to Chu Teh through an interpreter, the doctors were 
able to understand how this miracle was achieved. He spoke of 
the value of guerilla warfare for colonial people as a means of 
achieving national liberation against the overwhelming armed might 
of imperialisip. He explained how guerilla tactics could be pursued 
not only in hills and mountains but even in plains. “We make 
mountains of men,” he said and described in detail the strategy of 
deep labyrinthine trenches zig-zagging across the country-side, 
providing safety to the Chinese irregulars and death to the unwaiy 
Japs. 

Personally. Chu Teh struck them as sincere* passionate but 
very patient, almost fatherly in his calm dignity. They saw him 
on many occasions later but never saw him angry, impatient or 
impolite to the humblest of his soldiers. 

A few days after their arrival, on January 1. 1940. the Indian 
doctors attended a meeting whlcl? was held to welcome them and 
to celebrate Chu Teh’s 56th birthday. The Red Commander 
proved a powerful orator and chose as the therfie of his speech: 
the future of India, China and the Soviet Union ! I 

Before being assigned their medical jobs, the doctors were 
asked to get familiar with the administration of the various depart- 
ments of the Eighth Route Army. The heads of departments came 
and talked to them. They were most impressed by the Education 
Department which is responsible for the hundred per cent literacy 
in the raqks of the Eighth Route Army. The soldiers are* not 
onjy taught to read and write but to think for themselves— a 

remarkablethingforanyarmy!— and whenever they get a brief ^ 
respite from fighting, meetings are held to discuss local, national ; 
and international problems. Every company has a club room and 
a. library, und runs a cyclostyled newspaper. When the army ^ 
marches to the bettlefield, the soldiers carry their books along with 
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them The result is a. phenomenaf political consciousness among 

the soldiers who are not only good fighters but know definitely 
what they are fighting for. The present Eighth Route Army, in 
this respect, is only carrying forward the tradition of political train- 
ing given in the old Red Army days but the emphasis naturally has 
been shifted from class conflict to national solidarity in the anti- 
Japanese war. 

Another interesting and significant department, known as 
“Enemy Work Department”, carries on propaganda among the 
Japanese soldiers and captured prisoners. In each squad (of ten) 
of the 8th Route Army, at least one man must know the Japanese 
language so that at the time of encountering the enemy he can 
shout slogans in Japanese. At first the Japanese soldiers seldom 
surrendered because their officers had taught them that, if taken 
prisoner, they would be killed In any case. Now the 8th Route 
Army attacks the en'eniy not only with machine guns and rifles but 
also with slogans and songs, ashing the Japanese soldiers to desert 
and come over to the Chinese side where they would be treated 
as Comrades. Hundreds of them have thus voluntarily surrendered 
and been ideologically "re-conditioned” by the “Enemy Work 
Department.” Not a few of them have joined the 8th Route 
Army and help to distribute propaganda literature among their 
ex-Comrades. The doctors met some of these anti-Fascist 
Japanese and were impressed by their zeal for the democratic 
cause and their open hatred for the Imperialist-militarist-capitalist 
class that rules their country. It was noticed, however, that while 
the ordinary Japanese soldier (usually recruited from the peasant 
class) can be weaned away from his early fanaticism, the captured 
officers prove a hard nut to crack and are hardly ever converted to 
an anti- Imperialist and democratic view-point. 
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After two weeks of rest and genera! ‘look round’ tk 
doctors were set to work. The wards of the military ho’soi,' 
were peasant huts in different villages scattered about the country 
side, with a central village serving as the medical headquarter 
where operations were performed and medicines prepared ant 
stored.^ The doctors had to walk from village to village, examin 
mg their patients who were mostly military casualties, and in thi 
extreme cold of North China it was not a very pleasant experience 
Ihe food they shared with their 8th Route Army colleagues wai 
coarse and lacking in vitamins and Doctor Atal’s health could not 
stand the strain. He developed a vicious boil and chronic blood 
poisoning set m. His colleagues advised him to return to Indi, 
in the interests of his health and in March he started back on hi^ 
trek to Yenan on the way to Chungking and India. For over 18 
months he had been an ideal companion and leader and both Basu 
and Kotnis acutely felt the gap he left behind. 

But personal emotions-Triendship, even We !- have to be 

storm and stress of war. The hospitals where 
they worked were far from the firing lines. It took the wounded 
soldiers two or three days to reach there and. meanwhile, their 
woun s got infected and some eveij died on the way. The doctors 
ere irresistibly reminded of the words of Doctor Bethune- 
octors must not wait for the wounded to come, they must to to 
the wounded. The intrepid Canadian idealist had beei/res- 
ponsible for organizing mobile medical units to go along with the 

consisted of one doctor, one 

assistant, one dispenser and two nurses, and a mule to carry the ^ 
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At iKeir special request, Kolnls and Basu were allowed to 
form 'SUch a mobile unit and (for considerations of their safety) 
they were attached to a crack regiment. For a month they worked 
literally at the front, constantly on the move With the regiment which 
was carrying on a series of surprise attacks on the enemy at 
diversified points. Now they could see the 8th Routh Army in 

action. . The regiment, they noticed, was well equipped with 

heavy machine guns and trench mortars -mostly captured from the 

enemy ! The wounded were brought to them hy peasant volunteer 
stretcher-bearers within a few nnnules of the casualty and, after 
first aid, they were sent on to the (leld hospital unless a case 
happened tod )e very serious and tlVe patient could not travel 

without risk to his life. Perfect co operation between the people 

and the army facilitated everything and the peai^ants were ^wer 
willing to do whatever they were asked for — from bringing 
fruits for the wounded to building temporary hospitals ! 

After a month they were ordered to go to Wutai (Shansl- 
Chahar-Hopeh Border Region) to take the place of the late 
Doctor Bethune. They left in April and, having covered 1500 
miles, reached the Plopeh-Chahar- Shansi Border Region only in 
September. To avoid the Japanese concentrations, they had to 

adopt a most tortuous, zlg zag route, wandering over the whole 

of North China, going as far north as (literally) the gates of 
Peking! It was in July when they passed the outskirts of the 
Immortal City and, from the top of a hill, they had a clear view. 
It was night time and the city looked lovely with all the lights 
burning brightly hut the beautiful vision was spoilt by the thought 
that Peking was no longer the great centre of Chinese life, art 
and culture but c)nly a garrison town of the marauding Japs, 

It Was by no means a pleasant sight-seeing tour. Dozens of 
times they had to doss the enemy comtnunlcation lines (railways* 
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roads and rivers) and though they got used to the process, it was 
a risky business all the same. Often they passed, walking through 
fields of wheat and iao£a»g, half a mile from a Japanese garrison 
and night marches perforce were the rule rather than the exception! 
On one of these nocturnal tramps through the fields they were so 
near the enemy that when, to ward oif sleep, Basu indiscreetly 
lighted a cigarette, it instantaneously brought a iffle shot from a 
Japanese sentry and the bullet whizzed just above their heads ! 

As. with their armed escort, they passed from village to 
village, they also inspected hospitals, gave directions for their 
improved working, treated civilians as well as soldiers. All over 
the vast countryside they saw sure signs of an awakening nation. 
Children doing sentry duty at the village gates, peasants formed in 
Self-defence Corps, “Little Teachers” teaching their elders how 
to read and write. As they entered a village, they saw a black- 
board by the way-side on which was chalked in big characters: 
Communists and Kuomintang must co-operate.” A boy told 
them that was -the “lesson of the day” and no one— not even the 
Indian doctors— was allowed to pass by without learning it! 

Also they saw the new womanhood of China in action, no 
longer the meek, dainty-fooled creatures of old China but a brave 
hew generation-women working in various departments of 
national activity under their organization. "Women’s National 
Salvation Association,” women carrying oh the work of mass 
education, women working in fields, women taking military train, 
mg to defend their honour and their homes, women who cook and 
look after their dhlldren in the daytime and join guerilla bands 
at mght 1 

An interesting thing they noticed was the presence of a 
charkha in every home, just like in Indian villages, and women 
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spinning and weaving for the textile cooperatives that supply the 
doth needs of the nation. 

In every village Kotnis and Basu passed through, a public 
meeting was held to welcome them. At one place a gathering of 
20,000 from all the surrounding villages turned up at the meeting 
that was held in a forest not more than five miles away from a 
Japanese garrison, so that while speeches were being delivered,^ 
men of the Self-Defence Corps had to keep guard on all sides. 
This meeting was remarkable because to it men and women came 
even from the occupied villages. From them the doctors learnt 
of the Japanese atrocities committed in the occupied area— the 
attacks on girls, the import and free sale of narcotics and heroin, 
the loot indulged In by the soldiers who entered a peasant's house 
and took away anything they fancied without the least compensation. 

During this strange tour of North China, they saw many 
bands of guerillas in action. The favourite pastime seemed to he 
to remove the rails from the railway track built by the Japanese. 
This not only sabotaged the enemy communications but also supplied 
the much-needed metal to the Heavy Industry Cooperatives manu- 
facturing rifles in Improvised workshops not very different from 
the tribal rifle ‘factories’ of India’s northwest frontier. Out of 
these rails were manufactured not only rifles but also hand 
grenades and even ploughshares. 

They saw the Great Wall first near Peking and later, when 
their route led them across It, they found it almost in ruins. The 
wall, which is very broad and about forty feet high, runs for 
hundreds of miles over mountains and through vallies. It is buill 
hf big stones on the outside, with earth filled inside. This earth 
must be very fertile for they saw a crop of maize shooting up on 
the wall at many places where the peasants have been cultivate 
ing It ! 
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The Great Wall, for centuries, has besn the symbol of the 
solid foundations of ancient China, strong and impregnable. Built 
by the Chinese emperors as a protection against invading hordes 
it did serve its purpose in its time. But history records that for 
the building of this tremendous wall, forced labour was employed 
and the pathetic tales of the poor peasants, dragged from their 
homes to build it, still can be heard in popular ballads and folk- 
songs. Some of these songs have been re interpreted by the 

modern poets in the light of contemporary life, with references 
to the “great new wall of flesh and blood’' that has l)een built by 
China’s teeming millions to resist Japanese aggression. The old 
Great Wall is no longer sufficient protection against a modern 
aggressor, with his bombing planes, tanks and heavy artillery. But 
this new Great Wall—the unified, defiant peo}>Ie of China — that 
has been built not with forced labour of slaves and serfs but with 
the patriotic consciousness of free citizens, will prove far more 
effective in holding back the advance of the invader. 

^ 

Reaching a place near Laiyuan (in Chahar province) in 
September, Kotnis and Basu were asked to organise two separate 
mobile medical units to work with two different regiments. 

The regiment to which Basu was attached was ordered to 
recapture the village of Dungtuanpo and had received secret 
information that only one Japanese company, without any artillery 
and armed only with machine guns, was garrisoning the town. 
Heavy casualties were expected and, therefore, Basu kept his 
medical unit ready about a mile behind the firing line. A force 
of 1 500 attacked the Japanese garrison and all night, as. the fight, 
ing progressed, the wounded were being brought back by stretcher- 
bearers. By the morning most of the enemy mac:hine--gun nests 
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had been silenced and a radio message from the encircled garrison 
to the Japanese Headquarters was intercepted to the effect that 
their ammunition had been practically exhausted. In answer to 
the S O. S., a plane was sent by the Japanese to drop ammunition 
by parachutes. The wind, however, was literally blowing against 
the Japs and the parachutes with their precious loads landed out- 
side the town in open country and were Immediately captured by, 
the Chinese soldiers. The “wind-fall” yielded half a rnilhon 
cartridges, not to mention the costly silk of the twenty parachutes. 
In the ammunition boxes were also discovered thousands of dum- 
dum bullets which the Japanese have been using against the 
Chinese in flagrant violation of the internationally recognized laws 
of warfare. These vicious missiles, when they hit any part of the 
body, make mince-meat of the muscles, the pieces of shrapnel 
pierce Into all parts of the body, so that any limb which is affected 
has to be amputated, while a dum-dum bullet In abdomen or chest 
invariably proves fatal. 

■ The doomed garrison, finding no hope of getting further 
supplies of ammunition, put an end to itself in a characteristically 
Japanese manner. A Korean Interpreter who was the sole 

survivor told the story, how 25 surviving men out of the original 

Company of 120 drank, sang Japanese Imperial songs, let loose an 
orgy of unrestricted violence in the village, raping women and 
killing men. burnt all their arms, put hand grenades m blankets 
rolled round their bodies and then jumped into the fire.^ Harakiri . 
The perverse, though impressive, code of self-destruction in the 
moment of defeat ! 

The attacking troops when they entered the town met a grim 
spectacle— burnt trucks, horses that had been shot dead, burning 
piles of ammunition, charred human bones ! The villagers came 
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out of their huts and hiding places, weeks of agony writ large on 
their faces. Old men brought their young daughters — some were 
mere children ! for treatment and Doctor Basu was horrified to 
find what unspeakable atrocities had been committed upon these 
poor innocents by the gallant **heroes of Nippon, 

The news of the re-capture of Laiyuan sector was received 
with great jubilation in the surrounding countryside and peasants 
from the neighbouring villages came bearing gifts for the army of 
deliverance. There was rejoicing and happy re-union of friends. 
And thus, out of the sufferings and atrocities of Laiyuan, also rose 
the vision of a hopeful tomorrow when, one by one, all the 
villages and towns and cities will be snatched back from the vicious 
grip of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Kotnis who was with another regiment 
had a similar experience in another village which also was re 

captured and the two Indians had much to tell each other when 
they returned to the Headquarters near Fuping. where a Base 
hospital and medical school had been established in memory of 
Doctor Bethune-the Bethune International Peace Hospital 
and Medical School. Kotnis. by virtue of his superior knowledge 

ot the Chinese language, was asked to teach In this school while 

Basu was ordered back to Yenan. 

The two friends parted after two years of happy comradeship. 

They promised to meet and return to But little 

did they know that they would never meet again ! 
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PATTERN FOR DEMOCRACY 

^>4rtse I 

Ml you who doth want to be slaves^ 

Lefs take our flesh and blood 
Jnd build a great new zmrld. 

Our most dangerous time has come I 

Every citizen must shout, with his loudest voice, 

Arise I 

We are millions with a single heart 
Ready to face the flre of the enemy guns! 

—CHINESE PATRIOTIC SONG. 


•n ASU returned to Yenan after a more than exciting 600~-miIe 
C^journey on foot which took two whole months and In the 
course of which his party (which included a large number of 
evacuees, women and children) was pursued by the Japanese for 
seven days. But the orders to the army escort were not to give 
Eght as that would have unnecessarily endangered civilian lives. 
Sometimes as soon as they reached a village they were informed 
by the village scouts that the enemy patrols were in the vicinity 
and they had to pack up and be on the march within five minutes! 

Once again, Basu was Impressed by what he saw^ of the 
efforts being made by the Chinese to secure economic self- 
sufficiency inspite of war and the inroads made by the enemy. 
Small-scale industries had been started in the remotest villages to 
supply the simple necessities of the peasants. The serious shortage 
of medicines provided the acutest problem. Once it was possible 
to buy them in Japanese-occupied towns and then to smuggle 
them into the guerilla area. But the enemy had got wise to the 
stratagem and tightened their control of the medical stores. Since 
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then the Chinese had concentrated on developing their own 
resources. In one village. Basu saw a co-operative factory 
producing bandages, cotton, gauze and simple surgical instruments. 
1 he old Chinese pharmacopia was being revived and improved 
to meet the modern conditions and research workers were busy 
m improvised laboratories, reducing the active principles of 
efficacious Chinese remedies into pills, so that it should no longer 
be necessary to carry about huge jars of brews and sacks full of 
herbs. But still they were unable to manufacture antiseptics, 
disinfectants and anaesthetics. 


In December. 1940. when he reached Yenan. Dodor Basu 
was appointed Surgeon-in-Charge of the Ear. Nose. Throat and 
Eye department of the International Peace Hospital. It was the 
same establishment that they had started as the Model Hospital 
but now it had been moved nearer Yenan. only five miles from 
the city. As before, it was housed in caves but some huts had 

also been erected for patients. In the Out-patients department, 
over a hundred cases were treated dally by Basu while about 30 
beds were under his care in the hospital wards. There were 
ncM^mhsts there and so Basu had to specialize in everything 

cit, V"- “eye specialists” practising in 

hangh« and Canton, strangely enough, have created a general 
impression mama that Indian dodors are very proficient in 
treating ocular diseases. And as soon as the word got round. 

Basu started receiving a large number of cases for eye treatment. 

siMowing . shell-burd at the front. Pieces of shrapnel had 

?om tU r He was discharged 

f«m the army and sent to a Disabled Soldiers Co-operative. 

But there a second misfortune befell the poor man. His young 
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wife deserted him and. being terribly In love with her. the peasant 

spent many a love-sick moment. Then he heard of the “wise 

Indian doctor” and arrived at the International Peace Hospital to 
tell his tale of woe to Doctor “Ba Ssu Hua.” 

Basis made a careful examination of the peasant s eyes and 
found that while one was beyond repair, there was a slight chance 
of saving the other* 

If he performed an Iredectomy operation by making a hole 
in the iris, piercing the cornea, the eye might regain sight* But 
if the operation proved a failure, all chances were gone for ever* 
He explained the difficult situation to the young man who implored 
the doctor to operate, whatever the consequences* But Basu had 
none of the special delicate instruments required for^ eye surgery 
and so he gave some designs to the local blacksmiths co-operative 
workshop. They were more than willing to oblige but the instru- 
ments they could make were crude and unsuitable for such a 
delicate operation. One of Basu’s resourceful Chinese colleagues 
suggested they should get instruments made of bamboo which could 
be sharpened to any extent required. It proved a capital idea 
but still they required a very small and. sharp scissors for cutting 
the dead tissues of the cornea and the young peasant s chances of 
regaining his sight— and his wife ! — depended entirely on this 
little thing. At last, when all seemed lost, Doctor Basu one day 
found just the kind of scissors he needed with a Chinese doctor— 
who was usiiag it for trimming his moustaches. He fairly snatched 
it from the hand of his colleague, sterlfeed it and performed the 
operation which proved so successful that before it was finished, 
the young peasant shouted, *T can see# I can see! 

There is a happy end to this true story, The wife returned 
to the peasant. And the peasant returned to the army to fight for 
the freedom of his country ! 
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Bot this is the human background of only one of at least 
25,000 cases treated by the Indian dodors during their stay in 
China. 

^ # 

From December 1940 to June 1943, Doctor Basu continued 
to work in Yenan. Compared to the early adventures, this was a 
period of routine medical work— hospital duty, inspection of other 
clinics and dispensaries, and professional calls. During this time 
he treated not only many thousands of peasants and soldiers but 
also had such distinguished patients to care for as Mao Tse-Tuns 
and Chu Teh. 

In Yenan at that time were men and women of many different 
nationalities— Koreans, Formosans, Malays, Javanese, Siamese 
and anti-Fasclst Japanese. In co-operation with some of them, 
Dodor Basu founded the Anti-Fascist League of Oriental 
Nations, with General Chu Teh as Chairman, and 200 members. 
The purpose of the organization was to carry on anti-Fascist 
propaganda in different languages by radio, speeches, pamphlets 
and leaflets. 

In due course, the work of the League grew to such pro- 
portions that the Border Region Government recognized it as 
one of the organizations entitled to send representatives to the 
Regional Parliament which is composed of representatives of all 
schools, colleges, political and literary associations, workers’, 
peasants , merchants and landlords’ associations, besides the elected 
representatives from different constituencies. Even in the time 
of war when constant guerilla encounters are going on all the time 
and villages changing hands twice or thrice in a year, it is 
possible to hold general elections on the basis of adult suffrage. 
These people have blown-up the imperialist and ruling class theory 
that general elections cannot be held in war-time. 
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In all countries, there are all kinas of difficulties In the way 
of a foreigner wanting to acquire the right of citizenship. The 
United States of America still do not open their doors to ^yone 
not belonging to the Caucasian race. Indians in South Africa are 
denied the right of franchise. But in war-time China a 
foreigner’s identification with the Chinese national cause is 
sufficient to entitle him to become a citizen, even a member of 
the legislature. This was conclusively demonstrated when the 
Anti-Fascist League of Oriental Nations elected Doctor Basu to 
represent them in the Border Region Parliament. In this 
legislative body of Chinese citizens were admitted even two anti- 
Fasclst Japanese representing the “Japanese Peasants’ and 
Workers’ School” established In the neighbourhood of Yenan for 
the re-education of captured Japanese soldiers ! All classes are 
represented in this Parliament — distinguished writers and 
intellectuals, old bearded peasants, fat landlords in silk gowns, 
army officers and soldiers, students, young girls and even old 
women with their bound feet I There were also Mongolians, 
Manchus, Tibetans and Muslims and representatives of other 
minorities. Politically, too. it Is a ’United Front’ body, both the 
Kuomintang and the Communists being represented, the latter 
being not more than one third of the total number. Here is the 
pattern of China’s future democracy. 

Elected In November 1941. Doctor Basu continued to be an 
active member of this Parliament to the day that he left China (he 
is still a member) and took part in its deliberations whenever a 
session was held in Yenan. He was invited to report to the 
Parliament on the health and hygienic conditions of the Region 
and to make specific proposals to the Government for their 
Improvement. There was a free discussion over every question 
brought up for debate and when Mao Tse-Tung addressed the 
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legislature on tKe opening day, he criticised his own Communist 
Party members for not being as watchful as they should have been 
to maintain the spirit of the United Front. The minorities, he 
declared, must be invited to collaborate in the democratic adminis- 
tration and no sectarianism should be allowed to disrupt the 
peoples’ anti-Japanese front. 

In June, 1943, Basu decided to return to India after five 
years of tireless work. Events were happening in his own country 
which he was unable to fully understand from the scanty and one- 
sided Reuter reports published in Chinese papers. He must go 
to India to resume contact with the reality of the Indian situation. 
He was sorry to part with his Chinese friends but, in their own 
interests, he wanted to go to India and (if possible) take back 
a second Medical Mission with fresh supplies of medicines and 
equipment. 

A series of dinners and meetings were held to bid him fare- 
well and he was deeply touched by the cordial sentiments express, 
ed by his Chinese colleagues and friends at his parting. Parti- 
cularly touching was the expression of gratitude by his patients, 
some of whom actually cried when they learnt he was going away, 
a young student who was being treated for some eye trouble 
imploring him with tear-filled eyes: “Please come back and cure 
my eyes— otherwise how shall I be able to fight for my country ?” 

But there was yet one more reason why Basu’s heart was 
burdened with sorrow as he left Yenan for Chungking to take the 
plane for India. He and Kotnis had once decided to go back to 
India together. But Kotnis was not going back with him. Kotnis 
would never go back to India. Kotnis was dead ! 
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..AND ONE DID NOT COME BACK! 

Lo, souk seest thou not God^s purpose from the first? 

The earth to be spanned, connected by netzoork, 

The races, neighbours, to marry and be given in marriage, 
The oceans to be crossed, the distant brought near, 

The lands to be welded together, 

—WALT WHITMAN. 


1 EFT alone at the Headquarters near Fuping. after the 
Laeparture of Basu for Yenan. Dwarkanath Kotnis applied 
himself to the work of organising and conducting the Bethune 
Memorial Base Hospital and Medical School. By now he could 
speak Chinese fluently and carried on the work as effici^tly as 
any Chinese Doctor would have done in his place. He was 

progressively getting more and more attached to the country and 

the cause of his adoption. The live contact with the grim reality 

of China at war had turned the happy-go-lucky young adventorer 
into a conscious and determined anti-fascist and constant study of 
political and economic literature; augmented by personal talks and 

discussions, was shaping his Ideology into the same mould as his 

Communist comrades of the Eighth Route Army. 

It Is not possible for the Japanese army of occupation in 
North China to garrison every village and hamlet but every year 
it carries on a “mopping-up” campaign to spread terror ainong 
the peasants in the countryside and to destroy ^e guerilla* 
"pockets of resistance.” During such a period Ae Eighth Route 
Army headquarters-along with the Bethune Hospital and the 
Medical School-had to be kept constantly on the move, defeat, 
ing the vastly superior mechanised strength of t e enemy ^ ® 

strategy of feints, of dodges, ambushes and night attacks. Within 
a month of Basu s departure. Kotnis was involved in these nerve. 
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racking operations which require nerves of steel to stand the 
strain of sleepless nights, forced marches, hunger and constant 
enemy fire. And yet he mentions it almost casually in a letter to 
Basu that he wrote on January 16. 1941 from Chin-Tsa-Qi 
Pienchu : — 


“ A month’s interval after you left this place, the 
expected enemy’s (Mop-up campaign) came 

on. This time the enemy meant business. The highest 
military authority of North China personally directed 
over 20.000 troops. For about a month we marched, 
often dodging the enemy within his hearing. It was 
very interesting as well as instructive to see the school 
authorities themselves directing the movements. The 
students did the scouting, guarding, etc. We lost about 
5 students to the enemy. As regards myself: as it was 
decided to graduate the first three batches of dodtors 
soon (the graduation ceremony takes place tomorrow), 
their operative work had to be gone through hurriedly 
and like all others I had to be a little busy. Moreover 
I am looking after the surgical training of Dr. P'eng of 
Pkinghsi (west of Peiping anti-Japan base), I did not 
have much spare time. However, in this small Interval 
having joined in the active life of all around here. I am 
experiencing great transformation within myself.” 


Meanwhile, something happened to him which was personal 
and emotional and yet somehow symbolic of the loyalty he had 
^veloped for the cause of free Qina. He fell in love with a 
Cmnese girl. 


^ Her name was Kuo Ching Lan. A smart, attractive, jolly 
girl, about five feet tall and with a round moon-like face, wearing 
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thick glasses, she was a teacher of Nursing at the Bethune Medical 
School of which Kotnis was the Principah Originally belonging 
to a well-to-do family of Peiping, she had received her education 
at the Union Medical College. After the outbreak of the war, 
like thousands of others, she had been separated from her family 
and, after walking hundreds of miles to escape the invaders, had 
joined the Eighth Route Army» 

Working as she was under Kotnis, it is not difficult to imagine 
how she felt drawn towards this brave young man from India 
who had sacrificed so much to serve her country. Admiration 
ripened into love, and to Kotnis it was one more link binding him 
to the soil of China, Kuo Ching Lan, unlike most Chinese girls, 
was not shy. She could speak English fluently and together they 
had many talks and discussions about India, about China, about 
the world, about themselves ! In the midst of a ruthless war, when 
at any moment one might be killed by an enemy bomb or a bullet, 
love acquires an urgency that disregards the slow-moving 
processes of peace-time wooing and courtship, parental permission 
and sanction of conventional society. And yet Kotnis pondered 
a great deal before he asked for Kuo Ching Lan s hand in 
marriage. Was he being fair to her ? W^as he being fair to 
China ? Or was he abusing the lavish hospitality and friendship 
accorded to him by the Chinese people ? In old-time China there 
was a deep-rooted prejudice against foreigners. Chinese con- 
ventions did not encourage — ‘indeed, frowned upon inter-national 
alliances. Would his marriage run counter to such feelings and 
thus Injure the cause of Indo-Chinese goodwill and unity ? He 
was there not as an Individual but as a representative of India and 
any step he took had to be considered objectively against this 
larger background. 
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Actually, when Kolnis spoke of his and Kuo Ching Lan’s 
intention of getting married, no objection whatsoever was raised 
by his Chinese friends and colleagues. Even the old residents of 
near-by villages rejoiced to hear of it. War is a terrible thing 
but it also destroys many prejudices and barriers, forcing upon us 
the fundamental unity of the human family. And, in any case, 
Dwarkanath Kotnis, by his devoted service, had already endeared 
himself to the Chinese people who affectionately called him 
■‘Chunguo Haiza” (Son of China). Now the “Son of China” was 
becoming the “Son-in-law of China” and everyone was happy 
and pleased about it. Thus in an atmosphere of great cordiality 
and rejoicing, the marriage was celebrated and his Chinese friends 
did everything they could to compensate for the absence of the 
bridegroom s family and his Indian friends. 

One gets a clear picture of the work he was doing as well as 
his mental development at this time from the letters he wrote to 
his friend, Basu. These letters took many months to reach their 
destination as they had to be sent with Comrades going back to 
Yenan by various devious routes through the enemy-occupied 
territory. There was no certainty of their ever reaching Yenan 
and, therefore, Kotnis had often to repeat the same things over 
and over again in every letter he could send. In a letter written 
on January 4, 1942, he talks of his work and gives Basu the news 
of his marriage : 

“I will write you in short what I did here during 
the whole of the last year. After my officially joining 
the 8th R. A. (Eighth Route Army) last January I was 
asked to take charge of the International Peace 
Hospital— which was organized by adding one more 
“SO” (ward) to the already existing “SO” attached to 
Bethune Medical School. On the average there are 
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200 patients In tlie two ‘^SO^s, togellier. By virtue 
Hiy being the head of the hospital I had to take part^ in 
‘the executive work, which in addition to my looking 
after the surgical beds keeps me pretty busy. My 
snecEcal work consists of looking after the surgical 
patients doing the operative work and help students 
practical study in operation theatre. We on the average 
do two operations a day, and consequently the transit of 
patients in the hospital is pretty great. Dunng Ae 
whole year, we did about 430 surgical operations which 
included 45 amputations. 20 hermias. 35 lumbar and 
presacral parasympathectionlcs, 3 Intestinal anatomies 
and a few gyneaeological operations, * 

“This in short is the work I am doing here. 
Although on the scientific side of medicine one cannot 
make any progress here, 1 have made no smaH progress 
in my surgical technique; 

“As regards my study, absence of English books on 
politics is a great handicap (1 have recCTved no book 
from Yenan, nor can I find one here), especially dunng 
the first half of the last; year. However, by now 1 have 
made a good deal of progress in Chinese characters and 
can read Chinese books like History of Chinese 
Revolution, etc. and newspapers, almost without the 
help of a dictionary. In the editorial of the newspapers 
(especially of Yenan’s Che Fang Rho Bao) one finds a 
great deal of interest for study, especially the analysis 
of the changing political situation. My great difficulty 
now is the paucity of time. My medical executive work 
takes a large part of my time. In short, my study of 
political theory is not upto my satisfaction. 
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“However, my great achievement during the last 
year is the marked change in my own character. You 
know very well politically how backward I was before 
reaching Yenan, my brain full of bourgeois ideas, and 
though full of nahonal sentiment, hazy ideas of 
revolutionary methods. During over one year’s sUy 
here, living the life of 8th. R. A. man, ever receiving 
criticisms from comrades both during meetings and in 
personal talks, I have myself been experiencing a good 
deal of transformation in my character, ideas, etc. 1 
therefore, consider 1941 as one of the most important 
ones in my life. 

“Before discussing the point re: our returning to 
India, I might give you a piece of news. On 25th Nov. 
1941 I got married to Com. Kuo Ching Lan— the girl 
with glasses on the teaching staff here. The decision 
was arrived at after great deliberations enough to give 
me headache, and curiously enough the one point which 
weighed heavily in favour of marriage was the Anti- 
Fascist Association of Eastern Nations, formed at Yenan 
in which you took an active part and were even appoint- 
ed a councillor of Border Region Govt. ! From this I 
gathered that you are kept quite busy with political 
future. I too was not in a hurry to go back and also 
hold the same opinion as yours that we two ought to 
go back together and in future work as far as possible 
together. Although my marriage does not come in any 
way m the way of my going back to Yenan or India, it is 
a point one has to give due consideration to ” 

In June, 1942. Kolnis wrote to Basu a very long letter in 
which he said: " I have written to you not a few letters by now 
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and handed them over to Comrades going to Yenan. But untor- 
mnately, most of the Comrades have returned from half way as 
they could not cross the lines. I don’t know, therefore, if you 
ever received any of my letters recently and so I am writing you 
in short an account of what I did since we separated.” 

In the course of this letter, after repeating a report of his 
activities, he says: “Recently the school has asked me to write a 
book on surgery for the doctor class. This again takes a large 
part of my time every day, for not only I have to- write but I have 
also to get it translated in Chinese . 

In case Basu did not receive his earlier letter, Kotnis repeated 

in this letter the news of his marriage: 

“Another important change 1 underwent last year 
was that I got married. My wife is Com. Kuo Ching 
Lan. the teacher of nursing in our school. We got 
married last November and, damn it, by the time you 
get my letter. I will be having a baby! 

“As regards my returning to Yenan, I am now 
eager to go back. I am now waiting for two things-to 
complete my surgical book and the baby to come out. 
It will probably be by the end of this year or early next. 
I might leave for Yenan. Of course. I don’t know how 
much time It will take for me to reach Yenan. 

“I am glad to know from Chiang Bujang (who 
arrived here recently) that you are not going back to 
India immediately. I do hope you will wait for me. 
won’t you please I 
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'"^Looting at the Indian conditions now^ I am afraid 
we can’t wait long in China. We will be required at 
the Indian front. Don’t you think so ?” 

There is something infinitely pathetic about this letter, “i 
do hope you will wait for me, won’t you please !” That is what 
Kotnis wrote. And Basu did wait for his comrade to return with 
him. But, alas, Kotnis did not come back. He would never 
come back ! 

The story of Kotnis’ death is one of the purest tragedies of 
all times and as such it is as ennobling and inspiring as it is heart- 
rending. He got married in November 1941. The baby — a 
bonny boy— came in July 1942. And on the 9th December 
1942, he died. 

The strain of the “mopping-up” campaign had shattered 
Kotnis’ health. For more than a year he had been having fits of 
epilepsy. And yet, sensitive and brave as he was, he never let 
anyone— not even his wife— know about them. Being a Doctor 
he could feel the fit coming in advance and quietly he would go 
out alone in the hills while it lasted, so that no one should worry 
on his account. The lack of rest and nourishing food, the constant 
strain, over-work, absence of proper medicines — all circumstances 
combined had completely undermined the defences of the youthful ' 
body. And the fell disease proved fatal. 

Death came to Kotnis as he lay in a mud hut in an obscure 
corner of North China. He took with him the longing to return 
to his mother and his motherland and to serve India as he had 
served China. 

As the clouds of eternal sleep gathered round him he cast a 
last look at the woman who had been his brave comrade and loving 
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wife, and the six-montlis old child in her arms— the tiny living 
symbol of Indo-Chinese Unity ! He bade them farewell with a 
smile. Then the eyes closed— never to open again. But the 
smile remained. In death, as in ' life, Dwarkanath was fearless 
and brave. 

Outside the hut, a crowd of Chinese officers and soldiers 
bowed their heads in silent grief. They were mourning a 
comrade. 

Far away in India, a mother was to receive the news by 
cable. The one who had given him birth was now to suffer the 
pangs of his death. 

A nation .shared her grief. Tico nations shared her grief. 
All the peoples of the world who believe in freedom and service 
of humanity shared her grief. Generations to come will cherish 
the memory of Dwarkanath Kotnis— the one who did not come 
back ! 

As Madame Sun Yat Sen has said in a message she sent 
to India: — 

‘'Doctor Kotnis' memory belongs not only to our two great 
nations hut also to the. nohlc ranks of the indomitable fighters for 
freedom and progress of all mankind. ' The future will honour 
him even more than the present just because it teas for the future 
he fought and elied." 

- E N D - 
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